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Announcing the 


magnificent new 


GOLDEN BOOK 


GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


proud announce the pub- 
lication THe Book 
Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding. This special 8-volume 
edition, sturdily bound buckram, 


was especially created for the educa- 
tional field. 


Many years have gone into the 
producing this exciting new ency- 
clopedia which was written under 
the general editorship Bertha 
Morris Parker. 


Over thirty outstanding authori- 
ties the library and educational 
field have served contributors and 


consultants this comprehensive 
and authoritative work. Here are 
some the features which make the 
encyclopedia must for every school 
and library: 


Especially suited for grades 3-6 

Vocabularly range 7700 words 

Printed large, clear type 

volumes 192 pages each 

Fully indexed final volume 

Contains 1375 entries 

Full color illustrations each page 
Over 375 maps full color 

Each book 7-5/16 10-1/4” 

List Price $55.00 Net price $39.50 


For complete list Golden Books Library Binding, write 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
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carrying along children who might otherwise reluctant 
readers. The books are all lively and literate. congratulate 
you them.”—Ruth Sonneborn, BANK STREET COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. Ages 6-9, $1.95 each 
NEW TITLES 

Cowboy Andy Edna Walker Chandler, 

The Whales 

Frederick Phleger, illustrated Paul Galdone. 
Stop That Ball! 

Mike McClintock, illustrated Fritz Siebel. 10) 
Bennett Book Laughs 

illustrated Carl Rose 11) 
Ann Can Fly Frederick Phleger, 

illustrated Robert Lopshire. 12) 


You Will The Moon Mae and Ira Freeman, 
illustrated Bob Patterson. 


Published BEGINNER BOOKS, Distributed RANDOM HOUSE 


Looking 
Library 


$1.50 EACH 


new series inexpensive editions great works 
children’s literature which have been out print diffi- 
cult obtain bookstores. Whenever possible, the original 
illustrations will used. Phyllis McGinley, Auden 
and Edmund Wilson are the consulting editors. 7%, 
paper over boards, 300 black-and-white illustrations 
throughout, four-color covers. Smythe sewn. 

Ages and up. Coming Oct. 
The Fairy Book Andrew Lang 
The Princess and the Geblin George McDonald 
Men and Gods Rex Warner 
Wild Animals Have Known 

Ernest Thompson Seton 

The Peterkin Papers Lucretia Hale 


Glass Book Verse 
edited Janet Adam-Smith 


The Haunted Looking Glass 
Ghost Stories edited Edward Gorey 


The Lost World Arthur Conan Doyle 10) 


Published THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY, RANDOM HOUSE 


NEW TITLES 


All About the Jungle Armstrong Sperry 29) 


All About Prehistoric Cave Men 
Sam and Beryl Epstein 30) 


All About the Ice Age Patricia Lauber 31) 
All About Archaeology Anne Terry White 32) 


Ages 10-14. Oct. $1.95 each 


New, annotated juvenile catalog available request. 
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new series exciting new versions the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales long ago, retold 
famous storytellers today. Printed large, clear type 
and illustrated color outstanding artists. 

For ages 12. Sept. 


The Gods Mount Olympus Robert Penn Warren(Y 
The Golden Fleece John Gunther 
The Trojan Horse Shirley Barker 


The Voyages Ulysses Clifton Fadiman 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Anne Terry White 

Visit the Land the Giants 
Nancy Wilson Ross 


The Sword Siegfried Katharine Scherman 
Robin Hood Orville Prescott 

Paul Bunyan Maurice Dolbier 

Cupid, the God Love Frances Winwar 10) 


$1.50 EACH 


new series for graduates Booxs. Made 
simple words and simple sentences, they tell exciting 
stories present exciting facts. They can read 
most third-graders, and will also enjoyed older 
brothers and sisters. Illustrated. Oct. $1.95 each 


EASY-TO-READ SCIENCE 
Rocks All Around Anne Terry White. 
The Sun, The Moon, and The Stars 


Mae and Ira Freeman. 10) 


the Days the Dinosaurs 
Roy Chapman Andrews. 11) 
Simple Machines and How They Work 
Elizabeth Sharp. 12) 
Rockets Into Space 
Alexander Crosby and Nancy Larrick. 13) 
EASY-TO-READ STORIES 


Adventures Black Rock Cave Patricia Lauber. 


Old Rosie, the Horse Nobody Understood 
Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson. 


5 NEW LANDMARK BOOKS 
Stonewall Jackson Jonathan Daniels (86) 
The Battle for the Atlantic Jay Williams (87) 


The First Cable 

Adele Gutman Nathan (88) 
The Story the Air Force Robert Loomis (89) 
The Swamp Fox the Revolution 


Stewart Holbrook (90) 


NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
Chief the Cossacks Harold Lamb 39) 
The Adventures Ulysses Gerald Gottlieb 40) 
William the Conqueror Thomas Costain 41) 
Jesus Harry Emerson Fosdick 42) 
Caeser John Gunther 43) 


Ages 10-16. Sept. $1.95 each 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
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decided was 


what happened 
the day when John 


lion called 


FIERCE JOHN. easy read- 
ing book, with words that children 
from four eight use when first 


learning read. 


FIERCE JOHN written Edward Fenton, 
author many popular children’s books, and illus- 
most distinguished illustrators the children’s book 
field. Just published, $2.00. 


Fierce the newest Doubleday Jr. Book 
designed for easy reading. joins distinguished 
group children’s books that have been successfully 
used beginning readers’ classes, including: 


FREDDY THE CURIOUS CAT 


Grace Paull. The discoveries curious cat 
garden. Illustrated the author. Ages 2-6. $2.75 


THE BIG RED BUS 


Ethel Leonard the sights, sounds 
and feelings exciting bus ride. 
Leonard Kessler. Ages 3-6 $2.00 


KIKI LOVES MUSIC 

Charlotte Steiner. Kiki learns the fun music 
music-making. Illustrated the author. Ages 
3-6 $1.50 


DON’T COUNT YOUR CHICKS 


Edgar Parin About that old 
woman who counted her chickens before they were 
hatched. Illus. the authors. Ages $3.00 


THE FRIENDLY BEAR 


Robert Bright. Matt went visit his wise grampa 
but found the Friendly Bear instead. 
the author. Ages 2-6 $2.00 


CONTRARY WOODROW 
Sue Felt. Adventures contrary little 
litustrated the author. Ages 4-7 $2.50 


DANNY’S LUCK 


Lavinia Davis. and seventh birth- 
day prove magic combination this picture story. 
lilustrated Hildegard Ages 5-9 $2.50 


WHISTLE FOR THE TRAIN 


Golden MacDonald. the things that 
train whistles out its way. 
Leonard Weisgard. Ages 1-4 $2.50 


LITTLE FRIGHTENED TIGER 


Golden MacDonald. timid little tiger discovers 
Leonard Weisgard. Ages 1-4 $2.50 


all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, 


The new book about 
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Stories 


The bride was dressed “sweeping 
white silk ... frothy with tulle ... and 
tulle cap and veil edged with orange blos- 
soms,” while the handsome blonde-haired 
groom stood waiting the fireplace with 
shining eyes. Betsy Ray 
was radiant she started 
down the stairs. She was 
trying remember that 
bride should look shy 
and not happy, but her 
cheeks were “flaming” 
and her hazel eyes shin- 
ing. 
“Dearly beloved ... 
are gathered together 
here the sight God 
and the face this 
company, join to- 
gether this man and this 
woman Holy Matri- 
mony ...” And Betsy 
Ray and Joe Willard 
were married and young 
hearts swelled and throbbed pride and 
joy. 
Wedding (Crowell), Betsy- 
Tacy story Maud Hart Lovelace has 
been read with great deal satisfaction 
her young fans. And the children who 
have read owe their interest not only 
the warmth and humor single book 
Mrs. Lovelace can impart, for Betsy’s 
more than one story. The Ray 
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Maud Hart Lovelace 


VALERIE BEARDWOOD 


Books Grow 


family and friends are acquaintances 
long standing and her avid readers have 
known Betsy even longer than the smiling 
groom, Joe Willard, has. They met her 
when she was pig-tailed five year old 
living the little yellow 
house Hill Street. 
They knew her when 
Betsy first met Tacy and 
the golden-haired Tib, 
the days bare feet and 
the play house the 
piano box. 
The first book the 
series, Betsy-Tacy for 
year olds, was written 
because Mrs. Lovelace’s 
daughter, Merian, en- 
joyed hearing her mother 
tell stories about the 
things she used 
child. The book came 
out 1940 and that 
time the author had 
idea that she was starting off series 
that would take her and Betsy through 
ten books and prove popular favorite. 
Betsy-Tacy and Tib and Betsy and 
Tacy Over the Big Hill were written 
for 8-12 year olds, Betsy and Tacy 
Downtown for the 10-14 age group. (Il- 
lustrated Lois Lenski). These early 
books are full the simple natural world 
little girls: make-believe, birthday 
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parties, the first day school, dress up, 
and the fun friends. Some the favor- 
ites are the Easter egg tree, the show the 
back yard and the naughty things Betsy 
could always think even when the three 
girls were trying hard good. 


The bride was dressed “sweeping white 
silk ... frothy with tulle ...” 

Largely fiction, based fact, the 
stories have their settings town the 
author calls Deep Valley Minnesota 
the turn the century. 

Maud Lovelace person with sin- 
cere likable manner and happy youthful 
personality. There sparkle about her 
that makes easy see that she and fun- 
loving Betsy are practically one and the 
same. Born Mankato, Minnesota, Maud 
Hart lived small yellow house just 
Betsy did. She had two sisters and lived 
across the street from large Irish family. 
This family had little girl her age who 
had long red curls and used hide her 
face with her hair when she felt especially 
shy. These are only few the similari- 
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ties between the lives Maud Hart and 
Betsy Ray. 

young lady Maud Hart attended 
the University Minnesota and later 
travelled Europe, Betsy did, just be- 
fore World War broke out. 1917 she 
married Delos Lovelace, young news- 
paperman, who that time was lieuten- 
ant machine gun battalion. 1928 
the Lovelaces moved New York where 
their daughter was born several years 
later. 


Just Betsy has, Mrs. Lovelace has 
almost always been busy writing some- 
thing. Poetry short stories were her 
earliest tries and later she became interes- 
ted historical novels for adults, and 
wrote five herself and two others 
which she collaborated with her husband. 

Any Betsy reader knows that Betsy 
child (and Mrs. Lovelace) kept volu- 
minous journals and put them away with 
snapshots and scrapbooks. Mrs. Lovelace 
stored her collection mementos for 
many years until she began write the 
teenage group stories. When she sat 
down read the old journals, she found 
herself alternately laughing out loud and 
shaking her head hopelessly. “Oh, no,” 
she thought, “this much too silly. 
couldn’t use any this.” But when her 
advisers, husband Delos and Merian, be- 
gan read over her shoulder they too be- 
gan chuckle and their comments were 
more positive. 


“Oh, yes, Maudie, this good,” her 
husband said. “You can use this, it’s just 
right.” Looking the material over more 
carefully, she saw how much could 
used give just the right flavor spice 
her characters and authenticity the 
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background the period. 


Though old-fashioned setting, 
there ageless charm about the Betsy- 
Tacy books that makes them modern 
rock and roll. Years don’t make much 
difference the behavior teenagers. 
Girls still get excited over clothes and 
parties and have their secret methods with 
boys. And boys are still maddeningly un- 
predictable. 


Heaven Betsy began the stories writ- 
ten for teenagers, followed Betsy 
Spite Herself, Betsy was Junior, Betsy 
and Joe and Betsy and the Great World. 
(Illustrated Vera Neville) From these 
emerge the familiar personalities and cus- 
toms close knit family. Because 
Sunday night lunch, Betsy’s 
come really acquainted with Mr. Ray. This 
his special institution when the kitchen 
his domain. Sunday night Mr. 
Ray who puts the coffee pot and clears 
everyone out the kitchen while 
makes sandwiches cold roast beef 
onions. Because Sunday night lunch, 
Mr. Ray has become real and the idea 
seems like such good one that many 
families have been hearing the question, 
“Why can’t that our house?” 


Evenings with the Crowd singing 
around the piano and Betsy’s sister Julia 
playing for everyone singing selections 
from her favorite operas, helps the grow- 
ing friendship between the reader and 
family and friends. Before long 
they too begin feel like friends the 
family. 

“There were always joke presents 
the Rays’ Christmas stockings. Every year 
Mrs. Ray received onion, tastefully 
wrapped, with card from one Henry 
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Tucker who had once been her beau. The 
writing always looked like Mr. ... 
Mr. Ray was often presented with worn- 
out boot shoe from Helmus Hanson, 
who ran the rival shoe store ...” And this 
another Ray custom readers have taken 
over, according letters Mrs. Lovelace 
receives. 


“Tacy and Betsy,” picture taken when Mrs. 
Lovelace and the little Irish girl across the 
street were both ten. 

wasn’t long after the first Betsy- 
Tacy book came out that Mrs. Lovelace 
began hear from her readers. her 
delight, Betsy was making many friends 
that from ten twelve letters were com- 
ing every week ... figure that has 
remained fairly constant throughout the 
years. 

The letters have been source great 
satisfaction Mrs. Lovelace and some 
cases have been the beginnings affec- 
tionate friendships. Some these friends 
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have even visited the author her home 
Claremont, California, where she and 
her husband have lived since 1954. 

Mrs. Lovelace smiles when she speaks 
the friends she and Betsy have made. 
Her childhood was extraordinarily 
happy one and she feels deeply gratified 


Betsy and Tacy going the Big Hill— 
from Betsy-Tacy. 


have been able share with many 
children. She genuinely proud her 
collection letters and snapshots. Al- 
ways the letters are chummy and confiding 
Maud Lovelace were actually Betsy 
and their own age. 

From California: have complimen- 
ted myself many times thinking that 
just like you ... Your books went 
through our crowd like wild fire and 
Betsy, just show you how much in- 
fluence they had ... had house parties, 
sings around the piano, and now almost 
every girl has journal.” 

Now that some the Betsy-Tacy 
books are being published Japan, Mrs. 
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Lovelace receiving shy carefully written 
notes from children that country. What 
better way could Japanese children learn 
about the customs our teenagers and our 
country than the wholesome setting 
the Ray’s “music room” and the antics 
the Deep Valley Crowd? 

From Hiroshima: think these are 
very wonderful book because had 
cheerful and exciting time reading it.” 

From Nagoya-shi: “When read 
Heaven Betsy and Betsy and Joe was 
very deeply moved them. And became 
one your devoted readers since. 


“Your novels describe the American 
life vividly and give much 
knowledge them ... They also give 
lot dreams and hopes. Japan 
teenager scarcely have chances dance 
make date. But reading you, novels 
think though were the heroine.” 


From America, Canada, Japan, 
chummy shy, the letters have touch- 
ing quality about them. And because 
this heartfelt response that the Betsy- 
Tacy series has grown until last all 
dreams are fulfilled and Betsy and Joe are 
happily married. 

Late October, 1955 the following 
announcement was printed: 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ray 
and Maud Hart Lovelace 
announce the marriage 

Betsy Ray 

to 

Mr. Joseph Willard 
September Fourteenth 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

And September 14, 1955 two hun- 
dred guests, educators, librarians and 
others the Children’s book 
tended tea and reception the Waldorf- 
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Astoria honor Wedding. Not 
only was Betsy’s wedding affair great 
interest everyone acquainted with her, 
but marked the completion the tenth 
book the series. The occasion was 
event remember. Greeting guests beside 
Mrs. Lovelace was life-size replica 
Betsy dressed her wedding gown and 
looking her loveliest. 


When the party was over and the 
excitement had died down little, the 
Betsy doll was carefully packed 
large box and began trip that was 
last three years. All over the United States 
Betsy has appeared book stores, libraries 
and book fairs. 


Last year, the Betsy doll was beginning 
show signs wear and Mrs. Lovelace 
donated her the public library Man- 
kato, Minnesota where she today. 

Because requests for the doll were still 
coming in, the Crowell company had two 
smaller dolls made. The interest Betsy 
great that even with two Betsys, the 
dolls are booked ahead six years. 


Betsy and Tacy the Easter Egg Tree— 
from Betsy-Tacy. 


Naturally Betsy’s pleased 
with Betsy’s Wedding. What could 
more romantic than Betsy coming down 
the stairs meet Joe, the fun setting 


Betsy and Tony—from Betsy and Joe. 


housekeeping, the problems and joys 
young newly weds? The book leaves them 
feeling happy though not entirely satis- 
fied. For not few readers confess shed- 
ding tears when Joe leaves for the army: 

“Betsy wept softly. 

‘Nothing the whole world could 
come between you and me, Betsy. 
... woven together. You know that. And 
darling when come back have our 
little home again. have Bettina.’ 

you know all these things?’ 
Betsy asked through her tears. 

bones.’ And held her closer and let 
her cry long she felt like crying.” 

Coming the end Wed- 
ding, Betsy’s fans are little sad, not only 
because Joe has gone camp and will 
soon going overseas, but because 
the last Betsy-Tacy book. 

While the opinion one enthusi- 
astic reader quoted Junior Reviewers, 
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“Betsy books should forever,” Mrs. 
Lovelace not quite willing continue 
the books into another generation. How- 
ever, she does have plans for the final 
book the series which she going 
call Bettina. She feels, the chil- 
dren do, that not right leave Joe 
overseas and that end the stories 
happily, Betsy should have baby. 

All good things must come end 
some time, but even Bettina 
does prove the last the series, 
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there’s little doubt that the Betsy-Tacy 

stories will continue books grow 

for years come. 
Other books Mrs. Lovelace are: 

The Tune the Tree 

The Trees Kneel Christmas 

Pony Cart 

The Golden Wedge— collection 
Indian legends South America writ- 
ten collaboration with Delos Love- 
lace. 

What Cabrillo Found 


Getting Underway 


Many conflicts teaching children 
read center the methods used. 
Reading complex process. Because the 
situation influences which methods are 
most appropriate for teacher and her 


children, most good teachers use many 
methods. 


Regardless the methods used 
schools teaching children read, the 
end goals are usually well agreed upon. 
Most parents and teachers want for chil- 
dren 

development keen and per- 

manent interests reading 

ability comprehend and 

think every reading situation 

—The command tools which will 

foster increasing reading vocabu- 
lary 

The methods selected for achieving 
these goals frequently result conflicts. 
For example, phonetic method solely 
concerned with the mechanics reading 
not likely stimulate the process 
thinking the reading situation. 


CROSBY 


Reading 


method solely devoted building sight 
vocabulary unlikely increase the 
child’s ability attack unknown words 
and solve their mysteries for himself. 
Many modern elementary schools take 
from each the acceptable methods 
reading those features which will benefit 
their children. 
The Beginning 

commonly accepted procedure 
begin interest children reading, when 
there readiness for it, writing the 
chalkboard large sheets chart paper, 
simple story some experience the chil- 
dren have had. 

Mrs. Tillie’s first grade class went 
farm. When the children returned 
school they talked over their experiences. 
Mrs. Tillie volunteered write their story 
the board. Here what the children 
dictated result Mrs. Tillie’s en- 
couragement talk and think sequen- 
tially what happened. 
Dr. Crosby Assistant Superintendent the 
Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools. This 
the second series six articles. 
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Milk Comes From Cows 


went the farm. 

went big bus. 

saw cow. 

The farmer milked the cow. 
The farmer let milk the cow. 
The milk was warm. 

Not like 


these first weeks school, ob- 
vious that the children could not read their 
story first. But Mrs. Tillie could read 
them. The children began associate 
those funny little symbols which grown- 
ups call letters and words with what they 
knew they had dictated. They had many 
opportunities subsequent sessions see 
their story and listen its being read. 
They joined with Mrs. Tillie and read 
for themselves. And, finally, some the 
children began remember and could 
find the sentences that told about different 
parts their experience. 


Taking Hold 

Mrs. Tillie was have many 
ence stories with her children. Often she 
made card for each sentence and the chil- 
dren arranged the story the proper se- 
quence. Sometimes she cut the sentences 
into phrases and the children matched the 
phrases with master copy, showing Mrs. 
Tillie that they could see likenesses and 
differences. Many games were played with 
the stories and the phrase cards. 

was not surprising Mrs. Tillie 
find that after several months large 
number her youngsters had developed 
“sight” vocabulary twenty-five fifty 
words. course, all the children did 
not have equal ability and many would 
take much longer time develop sight 
vocabulary. But for those who were ready, 
Mrs. Tillie introduced pre-primer one 


day. The children discovered their 
“first” books many words they recognized 
sight. they discussed the pictures, re- 
called familiar experiences and recognized 
words they knew, the introduction 
books had become for these children the 
opening doors wider world. Theirs 
was story. 


Becoming Independent 

Mrs. Tillie continued developing the 
many experience stories her children 
along with their use books. occurred 
Mrs. Tillie January that one group 
youngsters was forging ahead and the 
children were showing signs being frus- 
trated because they needed words outside 
their present sight vocabulary. Mrs. 
Tillie knew they were ready for some self- 
help techniques. 


For some time, Mrs. Tillie had been 
using the illustrations the stories help 
the children comprehend. These pictures 
constituted important tool for helping 
children help themselves. She had urged 
the children, also, not give when 
unknown word was met while reading. 
“Read the rest the sentence and 
sure your comon sense will tell you what 
the word must be,” she said. And usually 
she was right. While Mrs. Tillie didn’t 
identify this method attacking words, 
she knew she was helping the children 
use context clues help themselves. 


And now, Mrs. Tillie fele that com- 
mand phonics would help the most able 
children even more their attack new 
words. Accordingly, she began create 
opportunities introduce this technique. 
“Look, Dottie, this word begins just 
your name does; you know what sound 
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starts with?” gleam came into Dottie’s 
eye and she began tentative attack 
the word. she questicned, hesi- 
tantly. “That it!” complimented Mrs. 
Tillie. “When you know the beginning 
sound word and when you read ahead, 
almost always you will able read the 
new word for yourself. look back 
over this page and find all the words that 
begin the way Dottie’s name begins.” 
With this particular group children, 
phonics soon became tool which, to- 
gether with number others, freed the 
children from the frustration not being 
able read the new words they met. 


Mrs. Tillie found that other groups be- 
came ready for phonics later times dur- 
ing the year. But for small group im- 
mature children, was not intro- 
duced until the mid-point the second 
grade. 

The most able readers were ready be- 
fore the close the school year attack 
new words through analysis their 
structure. They could find known small 
words larger unknown words and 
calling the other tools self-help 
which they knew, they were often able 
conquer the new words. Thus, “bell- 
ringer”, when broken down into its com- 
ponent parts, became familiar and known. 


Mrs. Tillie had not been concerned 
alone with helping the children increase 
their reading vocabulary. Mrs. Tillie, 
there was particular glory develop- 
ing broad reading vocabulary unless the 
child comprehended and used what 
read. Much time, therefore, was spent 
interpreting what was read, interpreting 
word meanings and extending word 
meanings. 
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Developing Skills 

Developing good study skills seemed 
just important Mrs. Tillie develop- 
ing good vocabulary and good compre- 
hension. Mrs. Tillie did not believe that 
children must wait for the middle grades 
before learning gcod study skills. She felt 
they started the primary school and that 
the middle grades built upon good begin- 
nings. Accordingly, Mrs. Tillie spent lot 
time having the children organize 
their experiences stories sequence, 
classifying pictures first and, later, ob- 
jects and words, summarizing experi- 
ences and stories, using the table 
contents, and finding related stories 
many books. 

Following directions, finding specific 
answers story questions raised, re- 
reading verify answer, these and 
many other work skills were introduced 
and Mrs. Tillie during the 
children’s first grade reading experience. 


Becoming Ready for Next Steps 

Mrs. Tillie believed that regardless 
the age and grade the child, the child 
himself must helped become ready 
for each successive step building read- 
ing skills. She knew that this readiness 
would occur different times for different 
children. She knew that some her chil- 
dren would well the way com- 
mand reading the end their first 
year learning and that others would not 
ready able until their second 
third year. 


Enjoying Reading 

Just important skills, however, 
Mrs. Tillie felt that the child’s appreciation 
reading and books must fostered. 
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This was aspect the reading program 
which she felt could just meaning- 
ful the less able children their level 
maturity the most able their 
level. stories read the teacher 
children, they became able, much pleas- 
ure was derived from opportunities pro- 
vided for the children identify them- 
selves with the stories read. They often 
told personal experiences similar 
those read about. simple language, they 
identified the emotions the characters. 
Describing how the characters felt helped 
interpret their own feelings. Identifying 
descriptive words, action words, humorous 
words, interested the children. Grammati- 
cal terms and rules were never used, but 
the children were experiencing what these 
terms and rules would later convey 
them. 


And, finally, Mrs. Tillie kept close 
watch upon the frequency with which 
child voluntarily turned reading for his 
pleasure. She encouraged parents be- 
come familiar with appropriate books for 
their children and fostered the use the 
school and public libraries every way 
possible. 


Teaching Children Read Demands 
Know-how and Understanding 
When Mrs. Tillie was asked what 
method reading she used, she was taken 
aback. “Goodness,” she exclaimed. 
guess use them all, depending which 
child needs what help the time.” She 
child read little like sewing. When 
get ready sew, get out assortment 
threads, needles and scissors. Each has 
different purpose. I’m going mend 
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jeans, use very stout thread, 
heavy needle with large eye, and 
long, heavy scissors. But working 
the christening dress for son’s new 
baby, use the finest threads, needle 
tiny must take particular pains not 
lose it, and daintiest embroidery scis- 
sors. And, so, seems each sewing job 
demands different tools. the same 
thing teaching. try find the tool 
that right for the job done.” 

Mrs. Tillie member large fa- 
culty. Most the teachers have Mrs. 
Tillie’s point view although their ways 
teaching are distinctly their own. All 
accept the fact that the more successful the 
teaching reading, the wider will grow 
the scope differences ability the 
children progress through the school. 
research reports that any typical 
group fifth graders with span nor- 
mal intelligence (90-110 1.Q.) will range 
from second ninth grade reading ability. 
Mrs. Tillie’s colleagues support 
search finding. They feel that the more 
skillful they become effectively teach- 
ing each child read, the wider will grow 
the scope reading abilities among the 
children the school. 

Each the major aspects the read- 
ing program begun Mrs. Tillie: mean- 
ing, word recognition, skills, work study 
skills, and appreciation are taught suc- 
cessively more mature levels from the first 
grade through the twelfth grade. Only 
this way does the school system feel that 
meeting its responsibilties children 
and the community. 


Willard C., “Seeking, Self-Selection, and 
Pacing the Use Books Children,” The 
Packet (Boston: Heath and Co., Spring 
1952), 10. 
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Getting Underway Reading 


“Getting Underway Reading” 


concerned with the question methods 
teaching reading. Its purpose 
demonstrate that there single suc- 
cessful method teaching all children 
read, but that the good teacher draws upon 
many methods depending upon the needs 
children and the situation. 


Suggested Uses This Article 


Orient the staff for individual study 
this article explaining its purpose. 
Make sure that understood that 
while first grade group used for 
illustrative purposes, the basic princi- 
ples and methods suggested apply 
any age group. 

Make this article the basis for faculty 

discussion successful methods used 

the staff helping children learn 
read. Suggested discussion questions 
follow: 

—How are helping children be- 
come ready for reading succes- 
sive maturity levels? 

experiences are being pro- 
vided among each age group 
stimulate growth reading? Share 
experience reading charts from 
various grades for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

—Under what conditions sight vo- 
cabulary being emphasized the 
primary level? the intermediate 
level? 

—What look for determin- 
ing whether not children are 
ready for self-help techniques 
building vocabulary? 


we 


—What are doing make sure 
that reading experi- 
ence for our children? 


Ask your librarian and art teacher 
plan typical classroom bulletin 
board designed stimulate interest 
books for one more the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Kindergarten 

Older children with reading difficulties 
Typical nine year olds 

Most advanced readers the sixth grade 
Encourage groups teachers con- 
cerned discuss the possibilities 
this technique for stimulating interest 
and try out their own ideas their 
rooms. 


Hold grade level conference 
stimulate teacher leaders take re- 
sponsibility for exploring the subject 
drill and practice teaching chil- 
dren read. Always emphasize the 
role experience and meaning 
reading and try evaluate practice 
and drill techniques terms read- 
ing for meaning. 

Ask teachers specialized areas 
study the experiences they might pro- 
vide foster reading through: 
Readiness all age levels 

Developing meanings 

Enriching experiences 

Encouraging reading tastes and habits 
Begin build reference source 
outstanding experience charts all 
levels for use with staff and parents. 


During PTA meeting have success- 
ful teachers discuss and illustrate their 
methods teaching reading. 


‘ 
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MILDRED DAWSON 


Children Learn They Read 


“Children learn they read.” the 
beginning this statement seemed ob- 
vious that wondered what could say 
that would worth the time and effort; 
but, pondered, many possible ramifi- 
cations came mind because the mul- 
tiple learnings that grow out reading— 
multiple learnings that may only par- 
tially realized unless the teacher aware 
all the possibilities learning through 
reading. 

important, the first place, that 
teachers see reading form communi- 
cation. one the language arts. The 
writer the written printed word 
expressing ideas his readers who have 
the responsibility and opportunity re- 
ceiving his ideas accurately and fully. The 
child’s very first experience reading 
should meaningful one, not ac- 
tivity that involves mere word-calling. 
The first words that little Stanley learned 
read were Open and Closed. When 
entered school, all wanted was 
down the little slide off the corner 
the big room. didn’t want listen 
the teacher’s stories, part the 
sharing period, paint the easels. All 
wanted was slide, slide, 
never taking turns could help it. 
the teacher, desperation, put the 
signs Open and Closed; and explained 
him that could slide only when the 
Open sign was up. Stanley was good 
sport; knew what the words meant and 
slid only when the slide was open. 
was truly reading. 

the child’s earliest years, all lan- 


guage oral: hears what said him; 
talks reply. His beginning reading 
experiences are designed give meaning 
the printed symbols sees, and most 
teachers use his familiar speech bridge 
into reading prints board and 
chart what has said. print becomes 
“talk written down.” the same words 
appear again and again meaningful 
way, the child builds sight vocabu- 
lary. Thus learns stock thoroughly 
familiar words as. reads. 

But there are multiple learnings— 
remember? stock sight words 
built up, the child inevitably begins 
note the similarities and differences 
these words and gradually acquires the 
ability “figure out” new words that re- 
semble his old friends but that look and 
sound little different and mean some- 
thing else entirely. That is, children 
read, they tend pick many essential 
skills recognizing new words. However, 
majority children meet snags word 
analysis from time time and they learn 
that they need some specific guidance 
they are read fluently and get the mes- 
sage the printed page with ease and 
competence. What these children learn 
the desire for some supplementary lessons 
that will teach directly the requisite skills 
that they cannot pick themselves 
the process reading independently. 

repeat the title again: “Children 
learn they read.” For through read- 
ing widely and abundantly that they be- 


Dr. Dawson Professor Education the 
Sacramento State College, California. 
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come truly proficient. Throughout the 
school day and home should arise many 
opportunities for reading all types 
materials: recreational, 
teacher-made, commercially prepared, 
reading series, whole books. might say 
that child learns read “swimmingly” 
reads abundantly. Here, too, there 
are side learnings. There pleasure 
being proficient and the child learns 
enjoy reading and tends adopt 
permanent source information and 
pleasure. Through the varied contacts that 
his reading affords, acquires wide 
range interests met further 
reading. Events and people far-off lands 
and long-ago times become meaningful 
and familiar. Thus, the process much 
reading, children learn skills, confidence 
and pleasure, facts, new concepts, vocabu- 
lary, and understandings. 


All this sounds pretty optimistic, 
doesn’t it? all know that there are 
many children who not read well, who 
consequently not like read. thesis 
that most them could have become 
proficient readers who get enjoyment out 
delving into books. all proper gui- 
dance had been given soon these chi- 
drén were beginning bog down, they 
would undoubtedly have become ade- 
quately skilled and happy readers. 


the course reading widely, the 
child runs onto materials that vary 
quality and authenticity. must be- 
come evaluative and objectively critical 
follows the presentation the author, 
especially when the printed sources reflect 
differing viewpoints contrary con- 
clusions. The able reader learns 
thinker. Not only does learn follow 
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the author’s train thought; but tries 
decide the conclusions are 
justified, the data are sufficient and de- 
pendable enough warrant such con- 
clusions, the author biased in- 
tentionally marshaling facts such way 
predispose his readers certain 
course action. 


all know what happens when 
shopper finds expensive, beautifully 
tailored dress that perfect fit—one 
that she cannot afford. other cheaper 
dress will suit after that; all look shoddy. 
She has standard which judge 
everything else she finds. similar result 
can and should come the child samples 
sensitive style and quality printed 
materials, select the well written, artistic 
book. Trashy and sensational plots that 
are based wrong values will not satisfy. 
hope that can and help children 
learn high standards selection they 
read; and possible accomplish much 
see that really good and attractive 
books surround the child. The child will 
learn good taste reads screen 
properly and provide varied reading diet 
with many levels difficulty and wide 
range topics and treatment. 


indeed important that children 
learn think they read—to follow the 
author’s line reasoning, select the 
major points, note the sequence de- 
velopmental events, evaluate the au- 
thenticity materials and detect gaps that 
vitiate the conclusions which author 
reaches, abstract information and prin- 
ciples which the reader can use ahead 
with ideas developing. Equally im- 


the effect that child’s reading 
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can have him person. The boy can 
read the feats legendary and historical 
heroes and begin formulate personal 
and social goals. Just gazing the 
Great Stone Face caused Ernest develop 
nobility all his own, just can reading 
books help boy girl de- 
velop ideals and standards personal con- 
duct that will contribute fine person- 
ality. Girls can savor the loftiness pur- 
pose and conduct reflected the more sen- 
timental stories they read and similarly 
influenced toward worthy ideals and stan- 
dards. The boys and girl can read the 
problems and ways living people 
other races, religions, economic standards, 
and political standards and attain 
understanding that makes them intelli- 


gent, broad-minded citizens the world. 

The children today live world 
rapid change, swift developments, al- 
most instant communication. listening 
radio and viewing television and 
querying the well-informed traveler the 
community, boys and girls can learn much 
without great amount reading; but 
they want authenticate, evaluate, 
plan course action, they must read 
supplement these extra-reading sources 
information. children develop into 
adults who learn understand their world 
through well selected reading that look 
hopefully the future. The citizens the 
world need understand one another, and 
reading can much further under- 
standing. 


‘Winter Snows Are Falling 


Little white stars 


Falling the ground 
Look like little crystals 
But never make sound. 


The wind cold 
The sky white 


The ground soft cotton, 
And snowman cross the street 
Smiles fat and round. 


Pamela Maras—Age 


Sent Sister Mary Kieran, 
Corpus Christi School, New York 


Robert Louis lovely poem, 
“Autumn Fires,” was published Elementary 
English month and erroneously attributed 
elementary school child. This the kind 
error about which every busy editor, still 
shuffling papers his sleep, has nightmares. 
Our sincere apologies all lovers 
Garden Verses, who must certainly include 
all readers this magazine. 
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“Grading” Children’s 


Having worked for eighteen years 
Children’s Department large pub- 
lic library, have seen good readers, poor 
readers, and mediocre readers come and 
go. have heard the 
battle over and over and, through 
all, books have gone and out over 
the children’s circulation desk the score. 
Yet trend the last few years creeping 
stealthily but surely—the demand that 
specific grade level applied each 
book. simply cannot tell persistent 
parent whether her Johnny should read 
Treasure Island 6th grade 10th month 
8th grade 2nd month. impossible 
tell little second grade moppet 
whether not this book her grade 
level. What has happened? What unseen 
force has conditioned parents, children and 
teachers the need grading every book 
before child can read it? 

baby born, presumably not speak- 
ing reading English any other tongue. 
Before begins attending school has 
been exposed all sorts people and 
their varied speech person and through 
the all-pervading television. lucky, 
has had read him quantities pic- 
ture books—we hope the quality 
Johnny Garden, Little House, and 
Madeline. None this has been said 
written for child limited vocabulary. 
course has not known the full mean- 
ing every word the time was spoken 
read, but surprising note the 
variety his vocabulary and the facility 
with which uses it. 

Then what happens? All sudden 
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can read himself, thinks. What 
really happens that goes through 
long “reading readiness” period. long 
last reads—and what does read? 
see the ball. The ball red.” Now don’t 
misunderstand me. not know the 
mechanics teaching child read. 
Certainly must drilled, but ab- 
solutely necessary grade after grade 
elementary school struggle hard 
pigeonhole every book certain grade 
level? horrible for child not 
know every word page? you know 
every word and its full implication each 
page you read—even yet? certainly 
not. What the matter with his use 
the dictionary occasionally? Or, for that 
matter, gets the meaning the sen- 
tence, what real difference does make? 

Now let hasten add that there 
must some distinction made between 
reading for information and reading for 
pleasure, interrelated they undoubtedly 
are. can essential that the child know 
and understand fully the meaning 
arithmetic problem geographical 
cation. really pleading case for 
freedom from this grade level strait jacket 
being put recreational reading. Let 
the testing ground. The more fun they 
get from reading, the more they will read 
—and the more they read the more under- 
standing they will bring all kinds 
reading. 

defy anyone put Tom Sawyer, 


Miss Rheay the Children’s Department 
the Atlanta, Georgia, Public Library. 
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Alice Peter Pan, The Mof- 
fats, and host others into grade level. 
can say that this book usually interests 
boy girl approximate age, but 
further than that cannot go. The really 
fine books have been written because the 
author had something say. did not 
and does not want hidebound hav- 
ing limit his vocabulary certain 
number words. yes, Dr. Seuss has 
succeeded admirably with Cat the 

Hat, but must remember near 
genius his field and even then his 
Cat the Hat isn’t another And Think 
that Saw Mulberry Street. 


The results all this the quality 
books being published are deplorable. 
The publishers are flooding the market 
with books written order, watered 
down, doctored, squeezed, pounded and 
arranged meet prescribed grade level. 
Perhaps really need some these 
titles, but let’s encourage the child use 
them polish his reading technique 
class drill and gain added facility. 
These books are comparable the scales 
music; practice does make perfect. But 
please let encourage the child read 
Black Beauty and Homer Price the same 
time. These books can enjoyed even 
doesn’t know every word. Equally 
certain the fact that they cannot 
graded. 

What will happen all these books, 
part child’s literary heritage, 
waits read them when their 
grade level? Since they can’t graded, 
will high school even college 
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working before tackles them. Lost 
these unfortunate souls forever will 
many, many books that would have pro- 
vided companionship, fun, and mental and 
spiritual development. Even later 
forces himself read some these books 
because thinks should, will have 
lost the clarity vision and the sense 
wonder with which would have read 
them child. 

The next time asked “grade” 
Mary Poppins, Heidi, Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Winnie the Pooh, will probably 
vanish puff smoke. This new de- 
velopment cannot weather. 


Rufus and the Librarian 
parrots, pirates, ships, young page and 
peer; 
It's skates, dolls, silver cup, and secret cave; 
Arab, Tartar—riders swift and brave; 
“Yes! Yes! Newbery prize book, 


dear.” 


“It’s rooster, frog, and dog—no beast 
fear; 

ducks, trim little birds, and big bear; 

house, snow, strong faces, and child 
prayer.” 

“Yes! Yes! Caldecott prize book, 
dear.” 


thieving hound dog with chewed ear; 
yeller two ways, but not yeller all; 
bull, wild hogs, and 
bear’s maul.” 
“Yes! Yes! Sequoyah prize book, 
dear.” 
Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates 


(Oklahoma children declared Fred Gipson’s 
Old Yeller their favorite for the 1958-1959 
school year, and Mr. Gipson became the winner 
the first prize bestowed upon 
author. 
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PAUL BURNS 


Re-Examination the Role 


Experience Charts 


Experience charts have enjoyed some 
popularity for several decades. Their 
source might truly traced Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Dewey, and Parker, and others 
who pursued the doctrine teaching be- 
ginning reading based upon the experience 
the child. Since many teachers make 
some use experience charts and since 
some the uses (and abuses?) ex- 
perience charts may have recently brought 
about aura disfavor, their role may 
need re-examination. 

There are number crucial ques- 
tions relative experience charts which 
need looked critically. Through 
resolution such questions, experience 
charts may put their most useful 
purposes opposed their becoming 
formal procedure which claims too much 
unto itself. few such questions are sug- 
gested: 

What are the objectives for the use 
experience charts? 
What content worthy experi- 
ence chart? 

What the role vocabulary 

experience chart reading? 

What are some good uses ex- 
perience chart? 

What are the chief values the use 
experience charts; and what are 
the major dangers and weaknesses 
aware the use experience 
charts? 


said that experience chart simply 
record—an individual group-dictated 
composition. the pupils express sen- 


tences related some topic, the teacher 
utilizing the child’s own language, 
writes them the chalkboard. (Charts 
made teacher only rather than teacher- 
pupil have not been considered experience 
charts.) Under teacher guidance, sentences 
are usually revised for simplicity expres- 
sion and clarity language and ar- 
ranged that coherent story told. Where 
pupil’s original statement changed, 
made aware this. Attention, where 
feasible, called the purpose the 
punctuation marks. The title often 
chosen for the story. The pupils may read 
the story from the chalkboard, wait 
until the material has been transferred 
chart duplicated. Colored chalk ink 
may used indicate crucial words. The 
group children Variations are 
expected the procedure stated 
above, depending upon purpose. times 
teacher may simply take notes pupil 
suggestions and transfer them later 
chart. other times she may ask the 
pupils watch carefully she writes the 
chart. Here she will use purposeful tech- 
niques hold pupil attention, such as, 
“Watch see this word like another 
end this line?” and the like. Insofar 
style concerned, most teachers appear 
prefer the “paragraph form” since 


Dr. Burns member the faculty the 
School Education, University Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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more realistic than having each sentence 
represent separate paragraph. 


While appears that experience charts 
are most used the primary grades and 
particularly the period prior the first 
reading book the first grade, used 
some extent elementary teachers 
throughout the grades. Indeed, some 
writers recommend that experience 
method and materials employed 
greater degree higher stages develop- 
ment the elementary school rather than 
almost exclusively the beginning read- 
ing level often the case (2,8). Where 
use charts employed the intermedi- 
ate levels, they are often used indicate 
work standards; current events; vocabulary 
lists; rules for trips games; classroom 
notices; record group plans and group 
experiences; and group summary in- 
formation (9:137). Since the more 
serious questions related experience 
charts are the pre-reading stage, this 
paper will limited that aspect. 


What are the objectives use ex- 
perience charts? Should beginning reading 
introduced through experience reading 
with basal reading materials? 
consensus professional writers would 
indicate some the major purposes 
experience charts pre-reading period 
follows: 


provide language development 
prior reading; think ofal lan- 
guage and written language (11: 
110) 

provide experience for child 
see that written material expresses 
real happenings and real ideas (3: 
206), give pupils feeling for 
reading, not mastery the tech- 
nique the reading process itself 


(1:166) 
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serve aid fostering atti- 
tude thought-getting from print 
(10:198) 

provide experience for child 
acquire feeling for sentence se- 
quence (2:416) 

provide experience for child 
gain the habit viewing words 

provide additional opportunity 

for perceptual development and 

visual discrimination (11:110) 


These purposes would indicate that 
the main uses experience records pre- 
reading period are develop readiness for 
systematic reading instruction and pre- 
pare pupils for the first book the basal 
series readers (2:414). They imply that 
chart reading not employed basically for 
teaching initial sight vocabulary (11: 
109). the contrary, exclusive use 
experience charts for the purpose build- 
ing initial sight vocabulary highly ques- 
tionable the minds several writers 
(8:224; 5:175). Another way saying 
the same thing that experience charts 
would appear provide good pre-book 
reading experience and provides one 
the best ways making the gradual tran- 
sition from pre-reading actual reading 
(9:136). brief, experience reading 
should supplement—not 
basic reading program. 

ence chart? Experience reading should 
mean just what the name signifies. 
the reading made about the experiences 
the children are having have had. 
often built around one the following 
types experiences the pre-reading 
level: 

Trips 
Accounts activities the class- 


room 
Talks given the children 
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Diaries things going the 
Programs given 
Description pictures 
Letters the children dictate other 
people 
Summary discussion 
Record science experiments 

10. Problems questions under study 

11. Records plans 

12. Progress records 

13. News reports 

viduals and groups 

15. Directions (as recipe, game, 

16. General notices 

charts 

18. Rules standards (fire drill; work 

period, etc.) (2:394; 4:218-219) 

For more effective results, the teacher 
should definite planning ahead time, 
deciding the purpose for writing ex- 
perience chart. She must decide how 
motivate the experience chart writing not 
from just wanting it, but see 
reason for doing it. She should have some 
idea advance what the chart should 
include. Many authorities feel that em- 
phasis should upon the content rather 
than word repetition (the richness and 
variety experiences the determining 
factor the real value the chart, 
course); upon expression spoken 
rather than upon short sentences; and 
upon showing need for record. Ex- 
perience might frequently analyzed 
the pupils determine which are im- 
portant record and why important 
record them. More specifically, each 
chart should built around one central 
idea. For beginners, five six lines might 
considered optimum length. Discus- 
sion important, particularly direc- 
ted toward giving unity the compo- 
sition. The composition should make clear 
the sequence events. Above all, the lan- 
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guage should (2:407-499). 
Lamoreau and Lee (7:126-128) suggest 
specific technical make-up chart. 
Needless add, the materials needed for 
chart paper, pocket charts, 
chart rack, felt pens, color pens, and the 
like—need easily available for 
teacher use. 


What the role the vocabulary 
experience charts? The more recent con- 
sensus expressed professional litera- 
ture would appear that unusual 
attempt made control the vocabu- 
lary provide for repetition crucial 
words experience charts the expense 
the content and the child language 
(12). not deemed necessary try 
juggle the stories that the words which 
the children will find later their pre- 
primers will necessarily have been intro- 
duced (1:166). course, there 
objection pointing out and giving at- 
tention the words which would most 
likely any pre-primer—words 
numbers, colors, sizes, shapes, names, and 
action—if they appear the experience 
chart. Needless add, any practice 
words the experience chart should 
upon words that are most frequent and 
crucial beginning reading program. 
needless say also that children are 
expected learn some words from the 
chart, will necessary have nu- 
merous follow-up activities. Variations 
those activities might include matching 
sentence and word strips; underlining cer- 
tain words; finding sentences that answer 
particular questions; worksheets. 


What are some good uses the ex- 
perience chart? Since known that 
any true experience reading there will 
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far more words involved and the amount 
repetition will far less than any 
recent set first grade reading materials, 
some the suggestions for use charts 
should revolve about how operate with- 
this framework. few such examples 
along with other general procedures con- 
sidered value might follows: 


Only the vocabulary which basic 
the beginning basic materials 
developed instructionally; and these 
crucial words are used many other 
situations. 

Several uses crucial words are de- 

veloped different types context. 

The types exercise with the chart 

are varied—word study; questioning 

for understanding; and the like. 

Visual discrimination between word 
form developed basis for 
word-recognition skills. 

Left right constantly demon- 
strated. 

Reading the story always done 
sequence. 

Charts are saved and re-used fre- 
quently, particularly charts in- 
formational nature. Reference 
made the charts the need arises. 

Books summary charts may 
made from individual charts (for 
example, weekly summary the 
news may from the daily 


(2:419) 


ue 


Having fewer charts simple nature 
and spending much time with them re- 
commended contrasted with having 
many charts long, difficult nature and 
running through them rapidly. 

hat are the chief values and the main 
pericnce charts? addition the objec- 
tives mentioned earlier, some the values 
claimed for experience charts are: 


Pupil interest enlisted means 
arousing child’s desire learn 
read. 
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Readiness for reading may ap- 
praised informally. 

Pupils have the opportunity par- 
ticipate class group regardless 
ability level. 

may serve medium for ex- 
perience with extensive vocabu- 
lary needed pupils who readily 
learn words. 

may serve individual differences 
depending upon the teacher approach 
writing and reading the charts. 


Some the major weaknesses that 
need taken into consideration the 
use experience charts frequently pro- 
posed are: 


Vocabulary may not serviceable— 

and lack repetition words that 

are introduced. 

Too many experiences with the same 

records may result feeling 

child’s part that reading “memori- 

boredom. 

Material may poorly developed, 

unorganized, and nonsequential. 

Content may and 
insipid. 

The teacher may unduly consume 
time and energy developing charts 
(8:222-224) 


nN 


we 


conclustion, might added that 
important for teachers not have 
“either—or” attitude toward experience 
reading book reading. would appear 
reasonable that experience charts have 
important place modern practice for 
their own distinct and important purposes 
and values, although realizing that they 
can misused. Betts, (2) for one, con- 
siders strict adherence basic series 
less effective than combination ex- 
perience units with book reading. The time 
ripe for carefully designed experimen- 
tal study show parallel use chart 
reading and systematic book method with 


adequate adaptation individual needs. 
(Continued page 532) 
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SHEILA SCHWARTZ 


New Methods Creative Dramatics 


The January 1959 issue Elementary 
English contained article about crea- 
tive dramatics English schools which 
ended with recommendation that 
adopt creative dramatics part our 
curriculum. 


relation this wish tell readers 
the unique and outstanding work being 
done this field the Children’s Center 
for Creative Arts Adelphi College 
Garden City, 

The inspiration and director this 
program brilliant, unassuming woman 
named Grace Stanistreet who works not 
only with children, but also with adults 
who wish advance creative teaching. 
People come from many parts the 
country observe the work being done 
the center, for watching and listening 
her philosophy rich and rewarding 
experience. 

The first aspect her philosophy 
the development understanding: under- 
standing character, emotion, and the 
cause and effect relationship actions. 

For example, device frequently used 
Miss Stanistreet stimulate imagina- 
tion and creative thinking asking chil- 
dren what character thinking. “What 
Cinderella thinking when she turns back 
the kitchen after her sisters the 
ball?” 

Once thinking settled, then action 
follows. Understanding establishes this 
harmony between thinking and action. 
Understanding causes the involvement 
which the essence creative expression. 
Miss Stanistreet’s questions and dis- 


cussion topics probe, seek, and stimulate 
thinking. Understanding developed not 
only the feelings make-believe char- 
actors, but, through extension, our own 
motivations and feelings. Empathy too 
extended through this increased insight 
into universal emotions. Children have 
natural capacity for identification with 
others which comes largely out their 
capacity imagine. Teachers would 
well utilize this ability. 

Another cornerstone her philosophy 
avoidance the obvious and the imi- 
tative. Part the job help 
children eliminate cliché, and achieve 
something more. Both children and adults 
through habits thinking developed 
factors such fear being thought ridi- 
culous desire conform, tend take 
the easy way out and respond terms 
clichés. 

Through skillful questioning, creation 
climate which originality wel- 
come, and sincere belief the possibility 
unique thought processes every in- 
dividual, Miss Stanistreet strives free 
each individual from the shackles this 
one-dimensional, unconsidered response 
and open the channels creativity. 

demonstrate this, Miss Stanistreet 
played, several games with group 
adults who were learning use her 
methods. 

For the first game the students were 
instructed say, “My grandmother went 
California and her trunk she put 


Miss Schwartz instructor Elementary 
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They were told avoid the ob- 
vious things she would put into her trunk 
and look for original ideas while retain- 
ing the exact form the above words. 
This cumulative game which Miss 
Stanistreet uses with children attempt 
cope with the tendency imitate 
order conform. 

The first adult said “an apple” and 
the second, banana.” Miss Stanistreet 
asked the second think something 
different category and the student said, 
Asked think something 
totally different the student last offered 
“butterflies.” The next said “camel,” and 
after few more contributions establish 
the idea the original contribution, this 
game was stopped. Teachers need not per- 
sist experience once the desired idea 
has been communicated. 


The next stage the game had dif- 
ferent restrictions, for there must re- 
strictions framework within which 
operate. Now Grandmother was take 


.something that served purpose, some- 


thing that moved. For example, washing 
machine egg beater. This time, instead 
naming it, the students were it. 
They were find ways using their 
bodies expressively that the item they 
were, was communicated the audience. 
This phase the game with body motions 
was cumulative, was the first 
phase. 


This represents step forward for chil- 
dren, for they learn how come out 
their seats and get the attention the 
group. Embarrassment and inhibition are 
overcome. The cumulative repetition 
the movements value because this en- 
ables the person front the group 
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get maximum attention and also clarify 
and re-define preceding movements for 
the group. the game progresses the re- 
sponses become more original and be- 
comes easier for the individual get out- 
side himself. 

third aspect this philosophy 
the importance the experience itself. 
Creative dramatics should tool, not 
subject. Miss Stanistreet feels that there 
too much emphasis play production, 
the end-product, rather than the cre- 
ative process along the way. And the cre- 
ative process concerned with ideas, not 
with memorized end product. She will 
play game, read poem, exercise 
such those described above for specific 
purpose, stopping when the purpose ac- 
complished. 

The most important ingredient for the 
creative process the climate the class- 
room. The proper classroom climate for 
the development all creative expression 
one which, Miss Stanistreet says, 
insure the success the children and also 
give them the freedom fail.” 


Often the child’s immediate, spon- 
taneous response the important and cre- 
ative one, but children hold back because 
fear failure. But when are work- 
ing toward group response need the 
child who will respond immediately, for 
the first person who volunteers experi- 
ment doing the entire group service. 
The optimum classroom climate will give 
children the freedom try out ideas and 
make mistakes. must give children this 
security wish them produce. 

Miss Stanistreet’s philosophy also em- 
phasizes the fact that the key effective 
functioning involvement. This relates 
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the importance purpose and motivation. 
The key involvement thinking. 

For this, the teacher must make the 
problem clear. She must carefully select 
the appropriate problem, encourage the 
positive response, and discourage the 
empty, cliché response. The goal 
monious functioning the child 
whole. Speech and action should come to- 
gether and inseparable. 

With children must sure that 
there appropriate thinking behind the 
action. When harmony thought and 
action are obtained, the teacher has 
achieved truth and release. Feeling the 
essential accompaniment thinking, and, 
the child concentrates the thinking, 
the feeling will come. 

interesting demonstration this 
total involvement took place class for 
adult teachers. The assignment given 
them the preceding week had been get 
into the shoes character from litera- 
ture and improvise which 
this character might have said par- 
ticular time. 

The first participant had chosen the 
role Alice Wonderland the time 
when Alice loses the rabbit. She stood 
front the group, motionless, and said 
the words Alice might have said 
thought. Her voice was expressive, her 
choice words good, but the ideas be- 
hind the words were not communicated 
and the soliloquy did not convince the 
audience. 

When she was reminded that move- 
ment should accompany her words she got 
down the floor, said few words, scur- 
ried about, and said some more words. 
Still the involvement wasn’t complete. 
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Eventually, through skillful direction, 
Miss Stanistreet led her the bodily 
movements which were simultaneous 
and accompaniment the men- 
tal process. might, perhaps, compare 
the performance concert pianist 
whose every thought and motion must 
synchronized and involved what 

When the woman portraying Alice 
finally achieved this, feeling rightness 
swept through her audience. When there 
was harmony thought and action, truth 
and release were achieved. 


One the major advantages the 
teacher who uses this tool creative 
dramatics that will aid the develop- 
ment pupil-teacher rapport. 


The teacher’s purpose not 
director producer play, but reach 
children. this respect, Miss Stanistreet 
feels that teacher participation presen- 
tations such assembly programs are 
valid. Often teacher will sing, dance, and 
act with the children during the prepara- 
tion program; then, for the final pre- 
sentation, when she most needed, re- 
move herself the back the auditorium, 
thus taking away important prop from 
the group. 

This need not happen the teacher 
functions member the group rather 
than the director performance. 

This article can serve only brief 
introduction Miss Stanistreet’s extra- 
ordinary achievements, but will serve its 
purpose helps give the reader some 
insight into the philosophy needed for de- 
velopment the creative process. would 
like close with some Miss 
own words, which appeared article 
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her entitled, “Imagination the Be- 


ginning.” 


are concerned with developing 
the ability project and reveal self be- 
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cause means mental health and 
means growth ... able re- 
cognize and encourage what truly cre- 
ative the skill the fine teacher. 


RICHARD SAWYER 


Helping the Slow Learner 


the Elementary School 


When talk group language 
arts teachers about aiding the slow learner, 
and darkness for the children. easy 
and satisfactory for measure our 
progress teachers what the child can 
read and what the child can write. These 
two skills, the top echelon communi- 
cation skills, are unfortunately most dif- 
ficult for child whom symbols and 
generalizations mean little. 

Words are symbols which vary their 
level abstraction. For child who has 
extreme difficulty working with anything 
not concrete, all symbols are obstacles. 
This barrier may have the effect two- 
edged sword, for can fill the child with 
feelings inferiority and isolation. 

remember well the phrase that was 
quite popular with adults early 
the cat get your 
tongue?” This feeling inferiority, this 
lack confidence (for slow learners are 
less sensitive than normal children), 
can easily the large cat that gets the 
tongue. 

while back was watching with in- 
terest the efforts teacher building 
readiness with group five small boys 
ranging intelligence from 84. 
story for the entire class had had the illus- 


tration giant striding across mountains 
and valleys and rivers. The teacher asked 
the small boys, “Who can take giant 
step?” one volunteered. “Who can take 
long step—or big step?” There were 
three who felt they could—and did 
successfully. who can take short 
step?” The first three all took their long 
steps once more. “No,” said the 
“This short step.” And she took 
tiny little step. 

“Oh,” said the smallest the five— 
one who had not yet volunteered, “You 
mean little step.” 

was quite evident that there were 
present here several the limitations un- 
der which slow learner labors. Despite 
the picture and despite the story, there was 
great deal difficulty seeing the re- 
lationship between the word 
which figuratively used—and the word 
“large” “big.” was also evident that 
although you and may think terms 
several synonyms antonyms, for the 
slow learner there often only one. 
was suitable opposite for the 
word “long.” “Short” was not the vo- 
cabulary any one this group five. 

visited another first grade room, 


Mr. Sawyer elementary school supervisor 
Goshen, New York. 
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story was progress. Twenty-seven 
were intent upon the story, 
twenty-eighth let her eyes wander out the 
window, wiggled, stretched out, lay down, 
wiggled some more, sat up, and looked out 
the window again. Then the teacher 
turned the book show the children the 
illustration that went along with the story, 
the little child’s interest focused along 
with the rest the class for the very first 
time. The picture for her was concrete and 
meaningful. The words the story with- 
out picture had quite evidently meant 
little nothing. 

think other illustrations well. 
Eleanor, the little kindergarten girl, day 
after day wailed and cried nap time. Her 
teacher’s gentle, modulated voice couldn’t 
quiet her. Finally resorted the ges- 
ture the shaken finger, the scowl, the 
angry tone voice. Just one such try and 
the crying was never again resumed. 

Then there was Kathy, quiet, with- 
drawn ten year old with some talent 


drawing. Only after permitting her 


great deal free art work did she really 
begin speak. But when she began ex- 
plain her work with crayons and paint, the 
words came with rush. 

have hoped illustrate two basic 
problems working with the slow learner 
which precede importance the matters 
reading and writing. sometimes like 
dual highway. Two the lanes come to- 
ward you. They might appropriately 
labeled listening and reading. Two move 
opposite directions and may called 
speaking and writing. With the slow 
learner there are difficulties these easy 
lanes listening and speaking which 
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find difficult comprehend—yet 
permit them continue disregardéd they 
serve effective barriers reading and 
writing. Even with understanding, our 
next step often experiment and not 
necessarily answer. 


With our five little men, for example, 
tried make provision for their tak- 
ing physical education with four other first 
grade classes. Our reason was that there 
they could see together both words and 
action the teacher introduced new 
games and reviewed the instructions for 
old ones. Our little girl who watched only 
pictures now sits the right hand side 
the teacher that while the story being 
read she can hear and see the same time. 
Again these are not answers but at- 
tempt widen gaps wall let 
light. 

sometimes think that many our 
problems could solved were able 
place all slow learners classes 
themselves. some cases this impos- 
sible. Furthermore, the term 
relative term. have special class for 
children from there always the 
LQ. child who cculd benefit from the 
program and the child who could 
adjust regular class. central school 
other schools are always faced 
with the problem what with those 
who are borderline cases. 


goes without saying that the entire 
area readiness—an area which there 
practice listening and speaking, train- 
ing acquiring those words that are com- 
mon the group and make possible 
participation play and the activities 
others the grcup—is more important 
for the slow learner than for brighter 
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child. Concrete experiences are equally 
important, serving three-dimensional 
illustrations words group use. Yet 
this period readiness trying one for 
both teacher and child. difficult for 
teacher perceive gain oral vocabu- 
lary given child. equally frustrat- 
ing for the child see the rest his class- 
mates busy with books and not permit- 
ted have one. Only intimate and 
sympathetic understanding the child 
can help such situation—something 
often made impossible large classes and 
outside demands. 


One the experiments that have 
tried recently has been make sure that 
every slow learner has his own coloring 
book scrap book with crayons. few 
instances where cutting and pasting were 
little bit beyond the child’s present abili- 
ties found that this was particularly 
good area encourage cooperation and 
help from more able child. true that 
coloring book scrapbook not neces- 
sarily the book that the first second 
reading group may using—and yet 
book, and such important foun- 
dation stone building some structure 
confidence and self-esteem. 


Just recently went with one 
teachers visit the home child 
low Although live only miles 
from New York City, was quite unpre- 
pared for what found. The house, 
ramshackle one with windows missing 
the upper story, was located three hundred 
yards path from dirt road. There 
was electricity. Heat came from kero- 
sene stove placed the center the 
kitchen. Dirt and dust lay everywhere, and 
pail water with old-fashioned 


dipper occupied position prominence 
the center the kitchen table. was 
not hard understand, after seeing the 
home, why the children from this home 
liked play with the water fountains 
school, why they often said they wished 
they did not have home when the 
dismissal bell rang, and why their diver- 
gence from background common 
other children made difficult for them 
communicate with others the class. 


“How,” thought, left the mal- 
odorous kitchen, “can stories about Dick 
and Jane, Alice and Jerry, and host 
other well washed children from the pages 
basal readers, who live and play 
comfortable surroundings, have any mean- 
ing for these children?” 


When child ready read? There 
difference among the experts, but quite 
often the magic number comes into the 
discussions—(some say 6.5) and yet 
convenient and easily remembered mile- 
stone. Because six-year-old with LQ. 
would have mental age only 4.8, 
may seen that may have some time 
wait before ready read. For 
few children this late the end 
the second grade the beginning the 
third. 


Can teach the slow learner read? 
almost all cases, yes, sometimes sur- 
prisingly far beyond the level which 
might expect him perform. have seen 
many slow learners reading reasonably 
well 3rd 4th grade level; that is, 
measured whether the child could 
recognize the words and whether could 
remember the story 3rd 4th grade 
basal reader. must remembered, how- 
ever, that child progresses through 
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school, our measure reading skills be- 
comes more complex. place increasing 
emphasis upon comprehension, interpre- 
tation, understanding figurative lan- 
guage. many these areas that the 
slow learner tends fail. 


There are variables even here. Gene- 
rally speaking can say that even with 
slow learners, once find area in- 
terest, experience, and general background, 
the child often able work this area 
one even two years beyond his nor- 
mally expected level. Somewhere here, 
perceive the difference context for 
the slow learner and for the average child. 

Normally, consider the context 
word that total environment which 
the word may appear. For the total en- 
vironment refers other words. For the 
slow learner context more useful 
tone. 

distinctive shape length word 
may equal importance. Color, loca- 
tion, and size such the “stop” sign 
the end the street, all provide context. 

concerned with length words far 
slow learners are concerned, with their 
use and meaning. Examined from this 
point view not all the little words 
beginning reader stand well. Leave 
“and” “are” out sentence and you 
still have some meaning. 

one project with group older 
boys ranging intelligence from 
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had extreme number non- 
readers. These were older boys, and they 
had come through the school system with- 
out organized effort something 
for them. Suddenly help was available. 
Where should start? 


was forcibly brought our atten- 
tion one local trip that almost none 
them could tell story merely the name 
the store front. the same time they 
were able tell hardware store from 
drug store, bank from post office. 
Our reading project that particular time 
may have departed far from the general 
rules, for began with such words 
Orange County Bank, Strong’s Drug Store, 
Parking, School Bus #13, Boys’ 
Room, Erie Street, and Cafeteria. Photo- 
graphs the buildings, diagrams, huge 
map the village, and the making 
signs were among some the props that 
used. 


summary may say: 


First let regard language arts 
flight stairs: the first step listening, the 
second speaking, the third step reading, 
the fourth writing. With slow learner 
let never forget the amount time 
need spend the first two stairs. 


Second, not forget explore 
beyond this limited concept communi- 
cation, and utilize all the possibilities 
such diverse elements drawing, dancing, 
pantomime, and other forms physical 
expression. 


NEAL EDMUND 


Writing the Intermediate Grades 


examination the literature research 
concerning writing the intermediate grades 
reveals results which are, some extent, con- 
flicting and inconclusive. Though considerable 
amount research has been done the 
area writing, comparatively little has 
dealt with elementary school children. good 
portion that done limited terms 
major generalizations which can derived 
from it. There are, however, number 
studies about writing the intermediate grades 
contributing significantly instructional im- 
provement. 


The literature reveals that most the in- 
vestigations writing tend group themselves 
around the following major areas: 


Writing way identifying and 
motivating gifted pupils 

Experiences forming the bases for chil- 
stories 

Pupil interests and the selection 
writing topics 

Methods and materials appropriate 
for teaching writing 


Writing and total personal 
development 


During the first half the twentieth cen- 
tury there has been almost overwhelming 
shift communication from writing oral 
forms language, through the use the tele- 
phone, radio, and television. the same time, 
rapid changes have taken place other facets 
modern living. would seem that because 
these vast changes, there increased need 
for writing permanent form communi- 
cation. Writing ideas down makes easier 
examine, criticize, and correct them. Careful 
writing might looked upon some 
device for teaching careful reading, but al- 
infinitely more both for author and reader. 


Writing Way Identifying and 
Motivating Gifted Children 


recent study Witty and Martin (24) 
has with the potential silent films 
building interest and motivation for creative 
expression. Witty especially noted the quality 
the compositions written gifted pupils 
the sample and pointed out that compositions 
themselves are significant means identify- 
ing the gifted pupil. 

Using film build interest and create 
reservoir feeling one thing, but use 
films predetermine children’s writing con- 
tent another. Perhaps this question per- 
tinent the procedure used Witty and 
study. 

More than 2,000 pupils were shown the 
film, The Hunter and the Forest. Although the 
eight-minute film has dialogue, does in- 
clude musical background and sound effects 
marking the appearance birds and animals. 


The film was introduced story with- 
out words.” the end the film, the pupils 
were asked write their own stories about 
the film experience. film guide developed 
especially for teachers suggested related lan- 
guage experiences and guided teachers help- 


ing the children write. 
Criteria for judging the children’s compo- 
sitions are follows: 


The expression genuine feeling 

Sensitivity particular words, phrases, 
and larger language units express- 
ing their feelings 

and the materials presented 

Use correct and appropriate 
English 


Dr. Edmund Associate Professor Educa- 
tion The State University College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, New York. 
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Although there was grade-by-grade 
breakdown with regard quality, approxi- 
mately per cent the children were re- 
ported have written effective prose 
poetry. Ten per cent the total number 
compositions were rated outstanding. Another 
189 nine per cent the group were rated 
good, and 320, per cent, were judged poor. 

Stories and poems written intermedi- 
ate grade children were described Witty 
and Martin more detailed and imaginative 
than those done primary grades. According 
Witty and Martin, many the pupils had 
definitely mastered the basic writing skills 
expressing themselves clearly 
the end the sixth grade. the fourth 
pupils wrote longer compositions than 
did those the earlier grades; their products 
were more imaginative nature and 
cluded greater amount poetry. The fourth 
grade pupils frequently attempted pass judg- 
ment upon the actions the main character. 
The writing the fifth and sixth grade pupils 
was reported distinctly superior that 
the lower grades. 


Although the sixth grade pupils were said 
have acquired the necessary skills express 
themselves clearly and creatively, their compo- 
sitions varied length from short paragraphs 
five and six pages. Sixth graders also reacted 
more frequently the symbolism the film 
and tended more often than pupils the earlier 
grades interpret the film. Finally, they more 
often used unique expression and originality 
form; “greater use metaphor and original 
fresh language humorous type” character- 
ized their work. 

These findings, reported Witty and 
Martin’s study, demonstrate that the silent 
film valuable instrument for stimulating 
creative expression, and consequently for iden- 
tifying pupils who show outstanding talent 
through their compositions. 


The high correlation between intelligence 
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and language development was cited study 
exceptionally gifted pupil Witty and 
Blumenthal (23). Creative written expression 
area which the gifted child can find 
achievement. 


Experiences Forming the Bases for 
Children’s Stories 


general agreement with findings 
that children write well from vicarious ex- 
periences are those Edmund (7). The latter 
analyzed the stories sample seventh- 
grade pupils selected random determine 
the relationship between their prior experiences 
and the quality their creative writng. 


Creative quality was defined terms 
originality, wealth, and value ideas 
story, and the facility the writing. Experience 
was dichotomized into direct and derived. Di- 
rect experience included that which actually 
and directly involved the writer—people 
and places had known first-hand. Derived 
experiences were those acquired through books, 
radio, television, films, and other vicarious 
means. Statistical analysis the stories resulted 
rather high relationship between derived 
experience and creative quality. fact, the re- 
lationship was significant beyond the .01 level 
experience-based stories 
contained significantly greater number 
words and descriptive words than did direct 
experience-based stories. The two groups 
writers did not differ their desire write 
stores nor the number written during the 
school year; nor did they differ intelligence. 


order determine the variations the 
derived-experience-creative-quality relationship 
between grades, Edmund (10) studied the 
stories fifth-graders and ninth-graders, em- 
ploying the same design and procedures 
previously used with seventh-graders. the 
fifth grade level, the findings were substantially 
the same the case the seventh grade. 
However, the ninth grade level, the relation- 
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ship derived experience and creative 
quality was not significant the .01 nor .05 
levels confidence (9). That say, pupils 
writing from direct experience wrote stories 
approximately the same quality did those 
writing from secondary experiences. 


What the above findings mean? There 
are number interpretations; for example, 
young children our culture have seeming 
preponderance derived experiences. be- 
comes easier imitate project themselves 
through the ideas, forms, and styles writing 
they have read and enjoyed than master 
language appropriate for expressing their day- 
to-day experiences. Secondly, direct experience 
may require gestation period before becoming 
useful creative writing. Too often children 
are encouraged catalogue events with little 
emphasis given understanding and de- 
scribing them. Finally, fifth and seventh grade 
pupils have not learned observe, under- 
stand, and think creatively about what they 
have experienced first-hand. 


entirely probable that the idea writ- 
ing about their own problems, failures, and suc- 
cesses does not readily occur intermediate 
grade children. They need feel that others 
would interested their aspirations and 
anxieties, and that writing about these personal 
concerns healthy and creative thing do. 
the same time, quite likely that too few 
elementary teachers encourage children write 
about their experiences, choosing freely topics 
their own interest. Edmund (12) found 
recent survey that more than half the children 
the sample never had had the opportunity 
nor responsibility for choosing their own writ- 
ing topic. 

Children not only lack the proper encour- 
agement about their problems, they actually 
lack adequate experiences. study 127 
seventh-graders central New York, the 
writer discovered that the average number 
stories written during school year was less 
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than four, 3.98, precise (11). The survey 
was designed determine the attitude 
seventh grade children toward writing stories 
and obtaining information about their story- 
writing behavior. 

story was defined, the above study, 
include narration past events, account 
some incident, report statement, anec- 
dote, and narratives prose verse. 

Seventy-three the 127, fifty-eight per 
cent the pupils, stated that they liked 
write stories. The mean number stories writ- 
ten this group was 4.65 for the school year. 
Thirty-two the seventy-three had written 
one more stories outside school. 


Forty-three thirty-two per cent the 
total group stated that they did not like 
write. The mean number stories for this 
group was 2.08 for the school year. Most 
their stories were written school, with nine 
members reporting that they had written one 
more stores outside class assignment. 

the findings this study are indicative 
the emphasis currently placed writing 
experiences children, appears obvious that 
more attention That writing 
important unquestioned, yet the main reason 
why our children not and cannot write well, 
may mean simply that taught them. 
Four compositions per year would hardly seem 
adequate the job. 


Pupil Interests and the Selection 
Writing Topics 

Sofell (21) made study 1929, which 
she attempted determine children’s com- 
positions based self-chosen topics were 
superior writing mechanics, organization, and 
literary quality compositions based as- 
signed topics. Three hundred and four children, 
grades 4—6, from three Pittsburgh Schools 
wrote five compositions rotated manner. 
That is, the first, third, and fifth compositions 
were assigned and the second and fourth were 
“self-chosen.” Two weeks elapsed between the 
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writing each composition, with the study 
running from April June 14, 1929. 
The subjects assigned were follows: 


What Can Promote Safety? 
Narrow Escape 

How Should Like Spend 
Vacation. 


Thirty minutes were allotted for writing, 
and teachers gave assistance individual 
pupils, except spelling words. The instruc- 
tions pupils differed only with regard 
those concerning the topic. one instance, the 
topic was assigned, but the other the teacher 
stated that was more fun write about sub- 
jects one’s own interest. 

The “Hillegas Scale” was used rate the 
compositions. The averages made all com- 
positions written self-chosen subjects were 
better than the averages made all compo- 
sitions imposed subjects. However, she noted 
that the lower grades seemed profit more 
from being allowed choose their own sub- 
jects than the intermediate grades. The inves- 
tigator pointed out also that assigned subjects 
high interest value brought higher scores 
than uninteresting subjects, and 
showed wide range interests. 

more recent study the effect chil- 
interests their creative writing was 
that done Edmund 1958 (8). The investi- 
gator asked sample sixty-three fifth grade 
pupils make list activities, ideas, ob- 
jects, people and/or anmals which they were 
interested. One week after the lists were col- 
lected, each pupil was asked write story 
any topic that interested him. 

Pupil interests varied widely, with some 
pupils listing many fifteen different ones. 
However, the number interests listed ranged 
from zero fifteen. The mean number was 
6.5. Swimming appeared most frequently, with 
baseball, football, and basketball appearing 
next order. Reading, horses, and horse-back 
riding, collecting, and dancing also ranked near 
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the top the list. interesting that read- 
ing ranked among the top activities interest 
value. However, the more formal classroom sub- 
jects rated considerably lower than reading. 
Spelling was listed nine pupils, social studies 
three, arithmetic two and English one. 
Writing was listed none. 

The findings study showed 
that less than one third the sample wrote 
about their stated personal interests, yet all the 
pupils participating were permitted choose 
their writing topics. Why did pupils select 
topics personal interest? 

attempting answer the question, the 
investigator has suggested two reasons why 
fifth grade pupils not base their stories 
genuine personal interests. First, they have not 
been taught so. Children, like adults, gene- 
rally reveal their personal thoughts and feelings 
only persons they trust completely. be- 
comes necessary for teachers develop good 
relationships between teacher and pupil, and 
pupil and pupil. 

Secondly, and equally important, children 
are not always able identify their interests. 
While capitalizing interests helps de- 
velop written expression, written expression 
good way helping children identify and 
develop interests, including interest good 
literature. 


Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Writing 
Various kinds motivating 
have been centered around books. Rideout 
reported study which group fifty-seven 
seventh-graders wrote books, bound them, dis- 
played them the public library and discussed 
them from the local radio station. result 
the book binding project, Rideout enumer- 
ates several possible learnings derived from it: 
Pride work well done, how cooperate 
with each other, appreciation for home and 
with power words, that 
writing good leisure time activity, and 
that helps improve usage. 
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1943, Smith (20) made extensive 
study procedures for encouraging creative 
writing. The investigation involved popu- 
lation 17,941 pupils and 508 teachers selec- 
ted from elementary school systems. Pupils 
were heterogeneously grouped with respect 
general ability and ethnic background. Ten 
thousand four hundred forty-seven pupils and 
342 teachers from eleven the school 
systems were selected for detailed study. 


Smith defined creative writing any writ- 
ing which the pupil free choose the 
time composing, the subject matter, and the 
length and form the composition. She an- 
alyzed teacher responses questionnaires, ob- 
served writing the classroom, interviewed 
teachers, pupils, and administrators, and ana- 
lyzed the creative writing the children. 

Ninety-five per cent the sample, ac- 
cording the investigator, achieved successful 
results. Findings the study indicate the fol- 
lowing procedures were most useful en- 
couraging writing: 


providing attractive classrooms, rich 
materials 

encouraging pupils write from 

their own interests and needs 

providing rich experiences about 

which child can express himself 

developing sensivity good writing 
which turn helps child improve 
his own experience 

using real needs children help- 
ing them develop new ones 

providing freedom from fear and 
helping pupils gain confidence 
their ability create 

providing abundant time and oppor- 
tunity for writing many areas and 
many forms 

developing skill mechanics with- 
out sacrificing spontaneity 

sharing the end products writing 

10. evaluating the writing terms 
the total growth the child 


Smith reported several other procedures 
which were considered controversial nature. 
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For example, slightly more than half the 
teachers questioned reported negatively 
these techniques: (1) encouraging pupils 
plan and think through what they have ex- 
press before writing, (2) guidance through 
dictating writing, (3) encouraging pupils 
check content and mechanics their writ- 
ing, (4) experimentation with colorful words, 
(5) experimenting with words other vocabu- 
lary study, (6) publishing children’s writing 
the school newspaper, and (7) encouragng 
children evaluate their creative products. 


Three approaches creative writing are 
discussed Creed (6). The first one requires 
preparing yourself for writing. Pick favorite 
word, and explore its meaning. Secondly, ex- 
plore what write about, and third, keep 
it. Creative thinking requirement, she 
stated, but she thinks possible “train 
yourself write your mind.” 


Listening one area the language arts 
which has received comparatively little atten- 
tion. Certainly has not been widely considered 
means developing ability. However, 
Burrows (2) has strongly emphasized the inter- 
relationship between writing and listening. 
There are two recent studies supporting Bur- 
view. 


Treanor (22) described approach which 
involved listening before writing. The pupils 
listed and discussed sounds they would expect 
hear familiar situations, for example, 
the circus. Twenty-minute oral lessons were held 
three times week. Treanor did not report the 
number pupils his study nor did make 
any statistical estimate the effec- 
tiveness. did, however, state that listening 
experience described, contributes “ideas” 
for composition, and implied that fourth 
graders his selection found the method help- 
ful their writing. Perhaps hypo- 
thesis will tested more rigorously future 
studies. 


Another study listening with significant 
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implications for writing that Moyer (17) 
control group and experimental group 
seventy-three pupils each, from grades four, 
six, and eight received training through the 
use tape recorders for two sixteen-week 
periods. written exercises were used. In- 
struction periods were given recording and 
analyzing the effectiveness the language 
the stories, reports and on. 


the end the experiment, pupils the 
experimental group from each grade level made 
greater progress than did those the control, 
language usage. Other results reported were 
the high motivating value ear training 
through the use the tape recordings, the im- 
provement attitudes about language 
tool, and the improvement speech habits. 


Moyer concluded that where ear training 
used method for improving oral com- 
munication, might combined with written 
instruction based the needs pupils 
write about their own feelings, ideas, and 
experiences. 

1906, Colvin and Meyer (5) reported 
study done obtain data the growth the 
imagination school children and its relation 
other elements children’s mental life. They 
analyzed 3,000 compositions pupils grades 
four through twelve determine their imagi- 
native content. Pupils from these grades wrote 
one the following topics: 


Funny Story Have Read Heard 
What See Way School 
How the Flowers Were Colored 

Fairy Story 

Good Joke 


High school pupils had slightly wider 
choice, noted the following topics: 


Voyage Airship the Year 2000 
How the Flowers Got Their Colors 

What Can See With Eyes Shut 

First Visit the Theater 

Adventures School Desk 

Displays the Shop Windows 

Laughable Story 
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Poor Family 

Comical Character 
The Woods Autumn 
Jokes Have Played 


Subjects participating the study received 
help from teachers regarding content its 
treatment. The assignment was handled 
part the pupils’ regular work. 

record was made the visual, auditory, 
tactile, pain, olfactory, gustatory, organic, and 
muscular images. These were assessed the 
more simple forms imagery and termed the 
“lower types.” The more complex types were 
categorized scientific, fairy story, nature myth, 
heroic, dramatic, religious, and melancholic 
images. They were labeled “higher types.” 

The science category included machines and 
devices, uses for electricity, and other natural 
forces. The fairy story and nature myth included 
pixies, goblins and on. the heroic group- 
ing were stories concerning virtues self- 
forgetfullness, courage, and devotion, while 
striking situations and stirring climaxes char- 
acterized the dramatic. The religious involved 
the supernatural and devotional. Melancholic 
images were concerned with feelings sad- 
ness and depression. 

The investigators concluded that general, 
imagination school children showed de- 
cline duirng the years studied. While they stated 
the possibility that the decline children’s im- 
agination might due, some degree, the 
reticence adolescent youth express their 
vital feelings, Colvin and Meyer suggested that 
the decline was probably due the lack 
educational effort cultivate imagination 
children, fact, they suggested that school 

influence toward the development imagi- 
nation was negative rather than positive. 


Visual imagination was the only kind 
type showing growth throughout the grades 
and the investigators report that was largely 
devitalized and mechanical. the onset 
puberty there was tendency for the “lower 
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types” imagery disappear and for the 
“higher types” come into prominence. This 
tendency, however, was slight and not con- 
sidered significant. Growth feeling was re- 
ported constant, and formal correctness 
improved thought. 

final interesting conclusion was that 
there seemed little room for humor 
school work—that humor tended decline 
from grade grade. The schools placed 
premium mechanical exactness and formal 
correctness and ignored, not actually hindered, 
expression the “deeper self.” Though the 
above study was reported 1906, this writer 
believes that the questions has raised are 
still sufficiently significant carefully con- 
sidered today. 

Several investigators have attempted 
check the responses pupils through various 
kinds writing situations. taught 
thirty-six sixth grade children hour day 
for one school year. presented them with 
twenty-one different kinds writing situa- 
tions which evolved the class went along, 
and addition the children wrote several com- 
positions voluntarily. The situations ranged 
from topics such Stitch Time,” and 
letters pen pals Japan reactions pic- 
tures bulletin board, and highly personal 
compositions. The only criteria for writing 
were: Does your composition adequately ex- 
press your feelings? Does say what you would 
like say? Does satisfy you? The findings 
appear below: 


Children wrote longer sentences and 
used more dependent clauses their 
highly personal writings. 

subjective analysis the writing 
done led the investigator believe 
that when children wrote about them- 
selves—their feelings and emotions— 
they responded freely and usually ach- 
ieved highest quality and interests. 
writing was done impersonal 


subjects when the writer told how 
about it. 
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Children responded best situations 
which were highly personal. 


The investigator concluded that the greater 
percentage child’s writing should con- 
cerned with his personal experiences. 

conclusion represents the thinking 
number writers the creative writing 
field. For example, the authors recent text 
language arts for elementary school children 
state that: “Motivation stronger when child 
can express his own ideas and experiences. The 
language more colorful and vivid (18). 

Three methods developing imagination 
pupils’ writing are reported Littwin (15). 
worked with equated groups seventh and 
eighth graders who were tested two com- 
positions, one the beginning and one the 
end ten week period. The methods consis- 
ted picture study, literary models, and sense 
training. The procedure was described 
follows: 


The pupils looked picture, de- 

scribed together, then each pupil 

took one look and wrote for ten 

The pupils studied picture-making 

words, wrote them and discussed how 

the author made pictures, and then 

wrote for ten minute period. 

Pupils were given visual and audio 
preparation; for example, they took 
piece fruit, felt it, smelled it, 
looked it, tapped and tasted 
Then they were asked 
ten minutes. 


N 


The stories were rated the Van Wage- 
nen scale. The best results were obtained 
through developing power imagination 
use sense training, next models, and least 
picture study. The experimenter concluded 
that first-hand experiences are more effective 
developing imagination than experiences 
vicarious second-hand nature. Note that 
Littwin’s findings are somewhat conflict with 
those Edmund, wth regard the quality 
creative writing based direct experiences 
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done fifth and seventh grade children. 


Garbe (13) reported study done 1930, 
which she found that sixth grade pupils cor- 
relating English compositions with content sub- 
jects showed marked growth fluency ex- 
pression, indicated three criteria: the 
number words used the initial and final 
composition, the number compositions writ- 
ten, and the reduction the percentage 
errors between the initial and final compo- 
sition. result the investigation, Garbe 
concluded that children may expected 
write freely when encouraged so. She 
stated that some increase the number 
errors likely the form becomes more com- 
plex. However, she suggested that the rules 
the communication the ideas. Al- 
though Garbe expressed concern for the cre- 
ative aspects children’s writing, her evalu- 
ation appears preoccupied with writing 
mechanics. 


Leonard (14) reported study Willing 
and Whitman done the Lincoln School, Co- 
University 1926, involving two 
groups eighth grade pupils equated 
the basis composition correctness and re- 
lated matters. Whitman taught one group 
means weekly assigned themes written 
class, checked him outside, and then read 
and criticized pupils class. Approximately 
100 minutes per week was devoted written 
work. The other group, taught Willing, was 
given minutes drill daily proofreading, 
“individualized according preliminary diag- 
nosis needs.” writing was required. Both 
Whitman and Willing conducted all aspects 
writing, other than proofreading drill, exactly 
the same way. The experiment ran from No- 
vember April The stories pupils 
given minutes daily drill, according 
Leonard, were superior the one-composition- 
a-week group reducing errors composition. 


Lyman (16) directed study employing 
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teachers working with 1,039 pupils grades 
elementary schools located the vicinity 
Chicago determine the extent junior high 
school age children could taught discover 
and correct language errors own com- 
positions. Secondly, sought determine the 
extent which limited number experi- 
ences composition can establish work pat- 
terns, and finally, determine the effects 
five consecutive weeks laboratory work upon 
the quality children’s compositions. 

Pupils the sample wrote seven compo- 
sitions, beginning with one written the as- 
signed topic, “When What Deserved,” 
and designated the “pretest.” Following the pre- 
test, compositions 1-5, inclusive, were written 
the order listed: 


Composition 
Composition 


Favorite Sport 

The Class Like Best 
School 

Good Playmate, Play- 
thing Pet 

Kind Deed Tried 

How Did Errand 

Funny Experience 
Carpenter, Cook, 
Housekeeper Repair- 
one) 

Things Would With 
$500 

Funny Mistakes Have 
Made 

Mischief Kid Brother 
(or Sister) Get Into 

(choice one) 

Some Things Know 
about Birds 
any noun substituted for 


During the class period Monday, the 
topic was assigned and plan the form 
diagram made each pupil. Tuesday, 
each using his own plan, wrote the first draft 
his composition. carefully examined his 
first draft Wednesday, attempted dis- 


Composition 


Composition 


Composition 
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cover and correct all errors, and made other 
changes which believed would improve the 
composition. This usually required about 
minutes. Each pupil copied his composition 
Thursday, observng his own corrections, with 
the idea turning the finished copy. 


Teachers assisted pupils discovering errors 
composition only. Compositions 1-5 were 
followed the “final test,” composition writ- 
ten the assigned topic: “What Like 
Holiday.” Pupils were permitted 
use portions class time for four days 
write the composition all once. They were 
allowed follow not follow plan, they 
saw fit. 


Patterns for planning compositions the 
form series diagrammatic representa- 
tions wholes made parts, were intro- 
duced composition For example, Lyman 
reported that story about Ford car might 
follow this chain-link pattern: cheap; 
always goes; easy drive. Each statement 
would contained chain link, and each 
pupil wrote his composition, corrected and re- 
wrote described above. 

Lyman reported that results the “final 
test” showed that pupils the sample dis- 
covered and corrected three-fifths their own 
errors. Though objective evidence was re- 
portedly derived from the experiment in- 
dicate the degree which the “Composition 
cycle” was established pattern work, 


teachers stated that all but few pupils 


ted the work composition into the five 
stages described above. 


One hundred eighty-three sixth grade pupils 
showed median gain composition 
growth, measured the “Wisconsin Scale 
for the Judgment Composition Quality.” 
This amount growth regarded the nor- 
mal for one year junior high pupils. Neither 
the 283 seventh graders nor the 259 eighth 
graders were reported have made appreciable 
improvement. The investigator made at- 
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tempt explain the significant gains the 
sixth graders compared with the other grades 
represented the study. 


Creative Writing and 
Personality Development 


Cole* stressed the value having children 
write about their problems. She stated that they 
feel real need for writing about their own 
problems and that something good learned 
from writing about them. Cole’s conclusion 
based upon her success helping thirty-five 
children with behavior problems. Writing has 
therapeutic value for all children, concluded 
Cole, whether they have behavior problems 
not. 


Burrows (1) and Cole (4) have pointed 
out that children will able meet their 
daily problems the extent that can help 
them communicate successfully. Children’s 
stories often reveal that they have numerous 
conflicts. Food and clothing and sometimes boy- 
girl relationships are examples how every- 
day concerns can become major problems for 
some children. 


Creative writing, according Burrows, (2) 
more than art form. She has stated: 


offers opportunities for the projection 
personal power sympathetic lis- 
tener. The interaction writer and audi- 
ence reciprocal, active, releasing. Im- 
aginative, subjective expression, would 
seem, can serve emotional needs stabi- 
lizing, constructing force. But other kinds 
written expression also serve personality 
development. 


careful reader can seriously doubt the 
existence strong relationship between writ- 
ten expression and personality development, 
after examining the case studies presented 
chapter six Burrow’s extraordinary book 
children’s writing. While she and her co- 
workers made measure specifics 
writing any statistically rigorous manner, 
the samples children’s writings from the four 
year on-the-job study, offer unmistakable evi- 
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dence personality development and writing 
growth. The selections writing, the proced- 
ures outlined, and the principles derived from 
the Burrows study, provide excellent back- 
ground for those interested furthering re- 
search children’s writing. Determining cause- 
and-effect relatonships personality de- 
velopment and such art forms writing seems 
for further research. 


Summary 

Witty has pointed out that identifying 
gifted pupils through their writing both prac- 
tical and profitable. Witty and Blumenthal dis- 
cussed the high relationship 
gence and language ability. Obviously creative 
writing grows out all kinds experience 
and activity calling for high order mental 
behavor. However, can both challenging 
the gifted child and satisfying the slow 
learner, where the one case quality the 
end product stressed high degree and 
the other, the major emphasis placed upon 
the enjoyment the creative process. 


The findings Edmund showed that high 
quality creative writing results from sources 
derived experience. However, the relation- 
ship between the quality creative writing 
and derived experience ceased statistically 
significant the ninth grade level. 

Soffell suggested permitting pupils 
choose their own writing topics means 
reducing errors usage and improving lite- 
rary quality. Edmund’s work indicated that in- 
termediate grade pupils are not frequently al- 
lowed choose their own topics for writing, 
and less than third them select topics 
personal interest when permitted select topics 
independently. 

Methods described Rideout, Creed, Col- 
vin and Meyer, Clark and Garbe, 
Leonard, and Lyman and others were discussed. 
general, methods outlined these writers 


appear consistent, and reinforce each 
other. 


The work Burrows, Ferebee, Jackson and 
Saunders, though designed formal 
study, extensive compared that any 
other individual group working within the 
area children’s writing. Their work touches 
upon all aspects writing herein discussed and 
goes far beyond. 


This examination the research writing 
intermediate grade children discloses seem- 
ingly few conflicting findings regarding writ- 
ing and effective methods for producing 
high quality level. Those conflicts occurring 
may well due failure rigorously apply- 
ing scientific methods. other instances, the 
casual factor may have been ascribed what 
may only partial cause. Some conflicts 
opinion inevitably arise when conclusion and 
high order abstractions beyond the facts 
the data obtained. 


Careful readers will note that much the 
work reported this chapter does not meet the 
criteria for rigorous research. Comparatively 
little research has been done creative writ- 
ing, especially the intermediate grades. 
hoped that this discussion has raised significant 
questions the minds readers, which may 
answered through better designed research. 
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Language Arts Research, 1958 


The following compilation 284 research 
studies the language arts areas the second 
series sponsored the National Confer- 
ence Research English and the Research 
English. The first appeared the 
1957 issue Elementary English magazine, and 
reported 289 studies under way during the 
calendar year 1956. 


Information concerning these research 
studies was obtained from members the 
National Conference, and also from faculty 
members guiding research the 
country. Four copies questionnaire were 
sent 250 deans graduate schools the 
United States, requesting that copies sent 
interested faculty members. Returns were re- 
ceived from individuals. 

Only studies completed during 1958, re- 
ported progress during that year are re- 
ported. Materials which are cataloged elsewhere 
—books and periodical articles, for instance— 
are not reported this compilation. Research 
the Doctoral, and Post-Doctoral 
level are listed alphabetically author 
eighteen catagories. 

Literary criticism was not considered for 
inclusion this compilation. Much literary re- 
search cannot considered pertinent the 
development the language arts, and other 
summaries are available students literature. 
The research studies speech correction and 
theatre are probably not adequate sample 

“of the work going these areas, but they 
were nevertheless reported, and appear. 


The National Conference Research 
English and the Research Committee the 
National Council Teachers English are 
not undertaking evaluate the significance 
these studies, but are merely reporting the re- 
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search which going the language arts 
field. The cooperation the many directors 
research throughout the country who re- 
ported the work progress gratefully ac- 
knowledged. David Russell, Chairman the 
Research Committee the NCTE, also co- 
operated many ways. 


The current activities the NCRE might 
interest those concerned with research. 
Through the cooperation the NCTE, Re- 
search Bulletins various areas have been 
published and are available through the office 
the National Council. Recently, summary 
the studies Reading the High School 
was published under the chairmanship 
Agnella Gunn Boston University. sum- 
mary the studies children’s writing has 
just appeared. Alvina Treut Burrows New 
York University obtained the cooperation 
experts the children’s writing field for this 
bulletin. Elona Sochor Temple University 
has collected series articles Critical 
Reading for the 1960 NCRE research bulletin. 
Carlton Singleton the University lowa 
plans important bulletin Research Tech- 
niques the Language Arts for 1961. 

Information about the National Conference 
Research English may obtained 
writing the secretary-treasurer, Dr. Margaret 
Early, 508 University Place, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. The current officers, 
addition Dr. Early, are: President, Ralph 
Staiger, Mississippi Southern College, Vice- 
President, Helen Robinson, University Chi- 
cago, Past President, Thomas Horn, University 
Texas, and Executive Committee member, 
Emery Bliesmer, University Virginia. 


Dr. Staiger Director the Reading Clinic 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattisburg, 
Mississippi. 
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Guidance Program. thesis. University 
Nevada, progress. Willey. 
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Central Washington College Education, 1958. 
Anshutz and Howard. 
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first grade. Master Education field project. 
Teachers College, University Cincinnati, 
progress. Caskey. 

Lawson, Lewis A., study the academic progress 
selected group students enrolled non- 
credit English course East Tennessee State 
College with survey similar courses two 
hundred colleges and universities. thesis. 
Fast Tennessee State College, 1958. Hodees. 

Lindley, Daniel, comparison college freshman 
English programs. thesis. Harvard 
versitv, Sauer. 

Oliver, Kenneth, English the California High 
School. Department English project. Occiden- 
tal College, 1958. 

Padgett, Jonnie Googe, planned reading program 
the Hastings, (Florida) Junior High School. 
thesis. Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1958. Justice. 

Sherwood, John C., Teaching load freshman com- 
position. Post-doctoral study. University Ore- 
gon, progress. 

Mary, Informant reliability. Post-doctoral 
study. University Illinois, progress. 

Slothower, William R., English language 
required prospective teachers high school 
Fnglish American Colleges and Universities. 
Doctoral dissertation. University Illinois, 1958. 
DeBoer. 
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Van Blair, Charles, study the English Curricu- 
lum Wyoming Secondary Schools. 
thesis. University Wyoming, 1958. Hammond, 
Smith, Furness. 


Vocabulary 


Arnsdorf, Val, study the ability sixth grade 
children understand time concepts the social 
studies. Doctoral dissertation. University Min- 
nesota, progress. Bond. 

Carner, Richard L., acquisition spatial con- 
cepts through reading. Syracuse University, 
progress. Sheldon. 

Chappeil, Bette Tyson, The vocabulary six-year 
olds unstructured situations. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Pennsylvania State University, progress. 
Murphy. 

Farrar, Margaret, Evaluation program lan- 
guage enrichment for kindergarten. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. Boston University, progress. Murphy. 

Greene, Stephen Jr., evaluation planned 
improve vocabulary. thesis. 
Island College Education, progress. 

cott. 

Jerome A., Some characteristics kinder- 
garten children’s oral language. Doctoral disser- 
tation. University California, progress. Kyte. 

Loban, Walter, Language development: the use and 
control language the same subjects meas- 
ured yearly intervals. Monograph Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. Post-doctoral study. 
University California. 

Lynch, Margaret, Abstractness and frequency factors 
children’s vocabularies. Doctoral dissertation. 
University California, progress. Russell. 

McCloskey, Frances, Adult writing vocabularies: 
analysis semantic variations between 1930- 
1956 words current use. II. thesis. 
University Texas, 1958. Horn. 

Oswald, Roberta, writing vocabularies: anal- 
ysis semantic variations between 1930-1956 
words current use. thesis. Univer- 
versity Texas. Horn. 

Rammada, Robert, Children’s concepts “Liberty” 
and “Justice”. Doctoral dissertation. University 
California, progress. Russell. 

Russell, Willis, Among the new words. Post-doctoral 
study. University Alabama, 1958. 

Schultz, Jennye Faye, Potentialities oral vocabu- 
lary Doctoral dissertation. University 
Maryland, 1958. Schindler. 

Speidel, Elizabeth B., Language achievements 
mentally retarded children. Doctoral dissertation. 
Boston University, 1958. Durrell. 

Spencer, Doris U., evaluation word study 
lessons grade four. Doctoral dissertation. Bos- 
ton University, 1958. Durrell. 

Williams. William George Gunn, 
the adequacy and usefulness objective lan- 
guage scale when administered elementary 
school children. Masters thesis. Brigham Young 
University, 1958. Mecham. 


Linguistics 


Anderson, Tommy R., Contrastive analysis English 
and Cebuano Visayan. Doctoral dissertation. 
UCLA, progress. Stockwell. 
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Archer, Jerome W., The Latin element the English 
vocabulary. Post-doctoral study. Marquette Uni- 
versity, progress. 

Beachamps, T., conception the 
symbolic process. Doctoral dissertation. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. Grey. 

Beechhold, Henry, Joyce Japanese. Post-doctoral 
study. University Maine, progress. 

Fogarty, Daniel, Emerging conceptions Rhetoric. 
Doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1958. Shoemaker. 

Folk, Mrs. Lucille P., Word Geography North 
Louisiana. Doctoral dissertation. Louisiana State 
University, progress. Caffee. 

Forrest, William C., Kinesthesia current critical 
theory and poetic practice. Doctoral dissertation. 
St. Louis University, progress. Ong. 

Granese, Salvatore, Studio comparativo-istorico 
due lingue Indo-Europee. thesis. Brig- 
ham Young University, 1958. Clark. 

Gratzer, Florence Elise, study place names 
Lawrence County, Indiana. thesis. Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, 1958. Scheick. 

Harben, Felicia E., The postbase y2N the for- 
mation English nouns. thesis. Uni- 
versity Buffalo, progress. Trager. 

Hewitt, Ryland H., The 17th century pronunciation 
English the Province Maine. Doctoral 
dissertation. Cornell University, progress. 
Thomas. 

Hopkins, Jerry, descriptive grammar Cambo- 
dian. Doctoral dissertation. Indiana University, 
progress. Householder. 

Lord, John B., Sequence clusters class 
words preceding headword. Post-doctoral study. 
State College Washington, progress. 

Lugton, Robert, Emerging conceptions logic. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, progress. Shoemaker. 

Pearce, M., Place names New Mexico. Post- 
doctoral study. University New Mexico, 
progress. 

Rich, Mrs. Carroll B., exploration structures 
John English. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Louisiana State University, 
Caffee. 

Sarles, Harvey B., preliminary investigation 
the morphophonemic structure the English 
language. thesis. University Buf- 
falo, progress. Trager. 

Schachter, Paul, Contrastive Analysis English and 
Pangansinan. Doctoral dissertation. UCLA, 
progress. Stockwell. 

Stockwell, Robert P., Contrastive Analysis English 
and Tagalog. Monograph. UCLA, progress. 
Stockwell, Robert P., Structural Dialectology: pro- 
posal from English phonology. Post-doctoral 

study. UCLA, 1958. 

Tarpley, Fred, Word Geography North East 
Texas. Doctoral dissertation. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, progress. Caffee. 

Whitesell, Edwin, Some illogicalities the Eng- 
lish language. Post-doctoral study. University 
South Carolina, progress. 


Texthook Analysis and Readability 
Berg, Natalie H., analysis reading workbooks 


for grades one, two, and three. thesis. 
Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 
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Bond, Guy L., The relationship between estimated 
study. University Minnesota, 

Clymer, Theodore, study the sampling 
bility the Spache readability formula. Post- 
doctoral study. University Minnesota, 
progress. 

Clymer, Theodore, study the vocabulary 
arithmetic texts for the primary grades. Post- 
doctoral study. University Minnesota, 
progress. 

Clymer, Theodore, study the vocabulary 
science books for primary grades. Post-doctoral 
study. University Minnesota, progress. 

Green, Gladys and others, vocabulary list based 
word frequency fifth and sixth grade text- 
books. Group thesis. Boston University 
1958, Durrell. 

Olson, Lois K., description and vocabulary analysis 
first grade news program. thesis. 
State University lowa, 1958. Beltramo. 

Staiger, Ralph C., The incidence vowel sounds 
the primary vocabulary five reading series. 
Post-doctoral study. Mississippi Southern 
lege, 1958. 


Mass Communication 


Carner, Richard L., The effects teaching reading 
4th and grade children thru the medium 
television. Doctoral dissertation. Syracuse Uni- 
versity, progress. Sheldon. 

Cornwall, Allen S., study the visual elements 
musical numbers television programs. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, progress. 
Ludlow. 

Houghtaling, Francis W., study the effects 
television upon the academic efforts selected 
groups high school students. thesis. 
Brigham Young University, progress. Mecham. 

Lythgoe, Jack W., Mass communication exposure 
patterns students the Fontana High School. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, 
progress. Smith. 

Monohan, Sister Esther Regis, critical study the 
content television programs preferred 
Catholic school children the intermediate 
grades. Doctoral dissertation. Fordham Univer- 
sity, progress. Blanchard. 

Renstrom, Bryan, The art programming. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, progress. 
Hansen. 

Williams, Harold Orval, study teaching the 
mass communications secondary schools 
the Western States. thesis. Brigham 
Young University, progress. Smith. 


Bilingualism 


Adams, Alexander M., Structural studies for Italian 
students English. thesis. University 
Maine, progress. Beechhold. 

Davis, Russell and Walsh, John J., Taxonomy 
items for testing achievement second language. 
Post-doctoral study. Boston College, 1958. 

Devine, Thomas E., Speech errors English 

French Canadian Americans. level. Bos- 

ton College, 1958. Davis. 
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Jack Bilingualism and language-non- 
language intelligence scores grade chil- 
dren. Post-doctoral study. University 
fornia, 1958. 

Martinez, Amelia, Spanish residuals Puerto Rican 
‘English. Doctoral dissertation. Louisiana State 
University, progress. Caffee. 

Milan, Sister Jean, Cognate distractors the 
WAIS test and their influence the scores 
French Canadian students. Pre-doctoral. Boston 
College, 1958. Davis. 

Walsh, John J., and Davis, Russell G., Survey 
item types for testing achievement second 
language. Post-doctoral. Boston College, 1958. 

Wannamaker, Patricia W., The relation the 
foreign language factor progress reading 
comprehension. thesis. University 
South Carolina, 1958. Daniel. 

Zintz, Miles, test knowledge English for 
school beginners for whom English second 
language. Post-doctoral study. University New 
Mexico, progress. 


Library 


Birkett, Sarah Alice, Children’s interests and library 
materials. thesis. Rhode Island College 
Education, progress. Scott. 

Duffy, Mary, The elementary school library. 
thesis. Rhode Island College Education, 
progress. Scott. 

Harmer, William, The effect library training 
program summer loss gain reading 
abilities. Doctoral dissertation. University Min- 
nesota, progress. Bond. 

Trippy, X., survey reading practices Cali- 
public schools. Doctoral dissertation. 
ford University, progress. Sowards. 

Walters, Mary E., study the elementary school 
libraries Leavenworth County, Kansas. 
thesis. University Kansas, 1958. Haugh. 


Reading: Elementary School 


Balow, Bruce, investigation the relationship 
between reading ability and learning non- 
reading tasks varying complexity. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University Minnesota, 1958. Bond. 

Balow, Irving, investigation the relationship 

lateral dominance and first grade read- 
ing achievement. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Minnesota, progress. Bond. 

Bazar, Barbara and others. survey test literature 
for grades four, five, and six. Group 
thesis. Boston University, 1958. Crossley. 

Bond, Guy L., The interrelationship among specific 
comprehension abilities. Post-doctoral study. Uni- 
versity Minnesota, progress. 

Bond, Guy L., The relationship specific word 
recognition techniques and specific comprehension 
abilities. Post-doctoral study. University Min- 
nesota, progress. 

Bond, Guy L., and Clymer, Theodore, Relationship 
between Binet mental ability and reading achieve- 
ment: expectancy study. Post-doctoral study. 
University Minnesota, 1958. 

Brendemuehl, Frank L., Influence reading ability 
the validity non-verbal intelligence tests. 
Doctoral dissertation. University Minnesota, 
progress. Clymer and Bond. 
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Brown, George I., study the relationship be- 
tween classroom climate and learning, demon- 
strated competency reading and arithmetic 
third grade pupils. Doctoral dissertation. Har- 
vard University, 1958. Anderson and Goethals. 

Burwin, Barbara and others, Relationships 
school age mental age and later school achieve- 
ment. thesis. Boston University, 1958. 
Durrell. 

Carter, Clara, Various techniques the use paral- 
lel chart stories beginning reader. Master's 
thesis. Sacramento State College, 1958. Dawson 
and Morrison. 

Catterson, Jane, Inductive versus structural methods 
word analysis grade five. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Boston University, progress. Durrell. 

Chafe, Warren and others, Imagery evoked 
silent reading versus imagery evoked listen- 
ing grades three, five, and six. Group 
thesis. Boston University, 1958. Durrell. 

Chall, Jeanne S., Roswell, Florence G., and Hahn, 
Susan E., Relation between auditory blending 
and ability learn read grades I-IV: 
longitudinal study. Post-doctoral study. The City 
College New York, progress. 

Clapper, Harriet and others, Effect paired learn- 
ing reading program grades one and 
two. Group thesis. Boston University, 
1958. Murphy. 

Clark, Charles N., Reading make predictions. Doc- 
toral dissertation. University California, 1958. 
Russell. 

Clymer, Theodore, The influence reading ability 
the validity individual items the Stan- 
ford Binet. Post-doctoral study. University 
Minnesota, progress. 

Deasy, John, Word analysis abilities the inter- 
mediate grades. Doctoral dissertation. Boston Uni- 
versity, progress. Durrell. 

Dinnan, James Andrew, experimental study 
fundamental reading skills the fifth and sixth 
grades. Doctoral dissertation. Fordham University 
progress. Blanchard. 

Donaldson, Marilyn and others, Practices applied 
phonics for grade one. Group thesis. 
Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 

Durkin, Dolores, longitudinal study children 
who learned read prior first grade. Post- 
doctoral study. University California, 
progress. 

Fancey, Mildred and others, Evaluation word 
analysis program grade two. Group 
thesis. Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 

Fay, Leo, Improving the teaching reading 
teacher experimentation. Post-doctoral study. In- 
diana University, 1958. 

Forell, Betty R., study primary reading in- 
struction Germany. thesis. State Uni- 
Iowa. progress. Eller. 

Frank, Shirley, The relationship between teacher 
knowledge pupil reading interests and the 
backgrounds both the teacher and her 
thesis. The City New York, 
progress. Woodruff and Roswell. 

Harriet L.. analysis the relation be- 
tween discrimination and phonic 
first grade children. Doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity Connecticut, 1958. Nason. 
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Gonsalves, Julia, Guidance through literature for 
the elementary school. thesis. Sacramen- 
State College, progress. Bamman. 

Grimes, Jesse, The interaction certain pupil per- 
sonality characteristics with methods teaching 
determining primary grade achieve- 
ment. Doctoral dissertation. Harvard University, 
1958. and Anderson. 

Haley, Elizabeth and others, Background abilities 
children first grade entrance. Master's thesis. 
Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 

Harvey, John, Capacity tests predictors success 
reading. thesis. Sacramento State Col- 
lege, progress. Bamman. 

Ibeling, supplementary phonics in- 
struction reading and spelling ability. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Minnesota, progress. 
Bond and Reynolds. 

Jackson, Mozelle, study reading interests 
fourth grade students varying levels ability. 
thesis. University Kansas, progress. 
Haugh. 

Jakubek, Doris, experiment teaching critical 
reading middle grade pupils. Doctoral disser- 
tation. State University lowa, progress. Eller. 

Jeter, Manella Vincent, Characteristics superior 
and inferior readers the sixth grade. Doctoral 
dissertation. Florida State University, progress. 
Burton. 

Jones, Annie L., Graded study guides for sixth grade 
social studies. Doctoral dissertation. Boston Uni 
versity, 1958. Durrell. 

Knipp, Helen Bachmann, Arrangement reading 
classes grade level reading achievement. 
Post-doctoral study. Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, progress. 

Knipp, Helen Bachmann, Effect tachistoscopic 
training reading achievement grades and 
Post-doctoral study. Baldwin-Whitehall Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, progress. 

Launderville, Sister Mary Flavian, study the 
effectiveness first grade listening test 
predictor reading achievement. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. State University lowa, 1958. Spitzer 
and 

Lewis, Alice inventory two reading 
readiness skills the beginning kindergarten 
level. Doctoral dissertation. State University 
lowa, progress. Beltramo. 

Marsilli, Caroline Magnatta, Reading achievevment 
first graders who attended kindergarten versus 
non attenders. thesis. Rhode Island Col- 
Education, 1958. Scott. 

Mattera, Gloria, evaluation individualized 
reading. Doctoral dissertation. Pennsylvania State 
University, progress. Murphy. 

McCracken, Robert, Rate measure effective- 
ness reading. Doctoral dissertation. Syracuse 
University, progress. Sheldon. 

McHugh, Loretta, Evaluation planned kinder- 
garten curriculum primary grade achievement. 
Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, 
progress. Murphy. 

McKinley, Douglas R., Study certain relationships 
maternal personality and child-rearing attitudes 
children’s reading performances. Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, University Florida, 1958. Spache. 

McNeely, Helen Finch, Evaluating the use the 
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tachistoscope aid teaching reading 
grades four through eight. Master's thesis. Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, 1958. Price. 

Mock, Asenath Birchfield, analysis the errors 
word recognition made pupils one section 
each the second through sixth grade Lynn 
Avenue School, 1956-57, Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee. thesis. East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, 1958. Gilbreath. 

Mountain, Lee Harrison, The place games 
learning read. Doctoral dissertation. 
vania State University, progress. Murphy. 

Mozzi, Lucille, Interpretive responses comparable 
superior and average readers. Doctoral disser- 
tation. University Chicago, progress. 
Robinson. 

Odland, Norine, comparative study the word 
recognition abilities good and poor readers 
the third grade. Doctoral dissertation. Univer- 
sity Minnesota, 1958. Bond. 

Packer, Chesley C., comparative study the effect 
teacher stimulation the amount reading 
done fifth grade class. thesis. Cen- 
tral Washington College, 1958. 

Ramsey, Wallace, Variables predictive reading 
success. Post-doctoral study. Purdue University, 
1958. 

Ransom, Ruby, experimental study determine 
the effectiveness two methods used teach- 
ing mentally handicapped children read. 
thesis. Chicago Teachers College, 1958. 
Clark. 

Reed, James C., analysis the interrelationship 
components the primary mental abilities 
tests and reading achievement. Doctoral disser- 
tation. University Chicago, 1958. Robinson. 

Rivkind, Harold C., Development group tech- 
nique teaching word recognition determine 
which four methods most effective with 
individual children. Doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity Florida, 1958. Spache. 

Roberts, Frances Dale, Differences behavior be- 
tween primary school groups high and low 
achievers reading skills. thesis. Uni- 
versity Nevada, 1958. Willey. 

Rosman, Ruth V., The effect the individualized 
reading program classes for superior children 
the elementary school certain language art 
skills. thesis. City College New York, 
progress. Brooks and Roswell. 

Rosenbloom, Alfred Jr., Relationship types 
visual perceptual abilities reading achievement. 
Doctoral dissertation. University Chicago, 
progress. Robinson. 

Seigler, Hazle, Relationship between reading ability 
children and family harmony shown the 
interpersonal check list. Doctoral dissertation. 
University South Carolina, progress. Berg. 

Shankman, Florence, investigation the de- 
velopment reading achievement growth from 
grades four through nine. Doctoral dissertation. 
New York University, progress. Smith. 

Shinn, Mary Monser, The use the spelling method 
for teaching word recognition educable men- 
tally handicapped children with cerebral palsy. 


thesis. Chicago Teachers College, 1958. 
Clark. 
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Singer, Harry, Conceptual ability the substrata 
factor theory reading. Doctoral dissertation. 
University California, progress. Holmes. 

Smith, Helen K., Behavior good and poor readers 
when reading for different purposes. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Chicago, progress. 
Robinson. 

Strohman, Leal M., Enrichment activities for first 
reading. thesis. State University 
lowa, progress. Beltramo. 

Stunkard, Clayton, construction and validation 
instrument for the measurement reading 
expectancy advanced primary and intermediate 
grade pupils. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Minnesota, 1958. Bond. 

Walby, Grace. The relative importance auditory 
discrimination and visual perception 
grade reading progress. Doctoral dissertation. 
University Chicago, progress. Robinson. 

Weaver, Marion J., Reader level placement the 
Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary. thesis. 
State University 1958. Stroud. 

Wheeler, Lester, Practical suggestions for undercut- 
ting reading materials. Post doctoral study, Uni- 
versity Miami, progress. 

White, Anne E., Analysis two reading tests: 
applied phonics test and reading attitude scale. 
thesis. Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 

Wickens, Alice R., The ability good and poor 
readers abstract. Doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity Chicago, progress. Robinson. 

Woestehoff, Ellsworth, The specific 
ficiencies pupils having normal and accelerated 
reading growth. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Minnesota, 1958. Bond. 

Wolfson, Bernice Reading interests children 
grades three through six the public schools 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Doctoral dissertation. 
New York University, 1958. Smith. 

Woods, Ruth, How individual differences among 
middle grade pupils are provided for 
reading instruction within the class Westside 
Elementary School. thesis. Northwestern 
State College, 1958. Simmons. 

Zajac, Mary H., and Alger, Natalie A., The effect 
the knowledge the letter names success 
beginning reading. thesis. Boston 
University, 1958. Murphy. 


Reading: Secondary School 


Conference Reading Research Louisiana and 
Mississippi, Attitudes junior high school 
teachers toward reading instruction. Cooperative 
study, Mississippi Southern College and St. James 
Parish, Louisiana, progress. 

Einstein, Florence, comparative study reading 
achievement seventh grade junior high school 
boys low socio-economic area New York 
City, 1945 and 1957. Doctoral dissertation. New 
York University, progress. Smith. 

Fisher, Jane, Improving study habits reading 
history class Greendale high school, Washing- 
ton County, Virginia. Master’s thesis. East Ten- 
nessee State College, 1958. Ross and Gilbreath. 

Fuller, Robert H., The effect certain study tech- 
niques comprehension and retention. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Connecticut, prog- 
ress. Nason. 
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Hodges, Terry, experiment 
reading the secondary school. thesis. 
University Kansas, 1958. Haugh. 

Holmes, Jack A., Significant differences the sub- 
strata factor patterns which underlie reading 
ability known groups the high school level. 
Post-doctoral study. University California, 
progress. 

Jester, James, analysis relationships among 
reading ability, intelligence, and scholastic 
achievement for group 119 high school grad- 
uates. thesis. University Kansas, 1958. 
Haugh. 

Johnson, M., The reading interests junior 
high school students: survey the interests 
1,000 seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
thesis. Sacramento State College, 1958. Bamman. 

Leafe, Ben, The reading interests high school 
students; survey the interests 1,000 stu- 
dents Sacramento County High Schools. 
Master's thesis. Sacramento State College, 1958. 
Bamman. 

Letton, Mildred C., Individual differences inter- 
responses reading poetry the ninth 
grade level. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Chicago, 1958. Rehage. 

Ramsey, Wallace, Relationship gains speed 
reading test material and magazine type material. 
Post-doctoral. Purdue University, 1958. 

Riva, Roxane, Emotional maturity: neglected factot 
nois, 1958. Hook. 

Robbins, Theodore, evaluation reading im- 
provement program the 7th and 8th grade 
levels terms Stanford Achievement test. 
thesis. Montana State University, 
progress. Munro. 

Robinette, Reba Sue, Specific techniques improve 
the reading three groups eighth grade chil- 
dren Robinson Junior High School Kings- 
port, Tennessee. thesis. East Tennessee 
State College, 1958. Gilbreath. 

Sauer, Edwin H., The search for new literary ma- 
terials for the school. Faculty research. 
Harvard University, 1958. 

Schiller, Sister Philomene, L., experimental 
study the effect emphasis work-study 
skills achievement seventh grade social 
studies. Doctoral dissertation. Fordham Univer- 
sity, progress. Blanchard. 

Stensland, Anna Lee, Current issues the teaching 
poetry the secondary schools. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University Wisconsin, 1958. Searles. 

Tiedemann, Anne, Choral reading Kansas secon- 
dary schools. thesis. University Kan- 
sas, 1958. Haugh. 


Reading: College and Adult 


Clark, Edward Thomas, The outcomes adult read- 
ing improvement. Doctoral dissertation. New 
York University, 1958. Smith. 

Eure, Spurgeon and Staiger, Ralph C., Visual fusion 
and academic achievement college students. 
Post-doctoral study. Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, progress. 

Frederick, Barbara A., Personality change related 
reading improvement University. Doctoral 
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dissertation. University Chicago, progress. 
Robinson. 

Jack E., Relationship language scores 
residence classifications college freshmen. Post- 
doctoral study. University California, 1958. 

Matthews, Eugenia Dossett, Prevalent weaknesses 
oral reading one hundred freshman students 
East Tennessee State College. thesis. 
East Tennessee State College, 1958. Gilbreath. 

Saltz, Martin, The relationship between reading 
scores entrance and academic success col- 
lege. Doctoral dissertation. University Con- 
necticut, progress. Nason. 

Smith, Edwin and Marie P., Revitalizing prison 
literacy program. Post-doctoral study. Florida State 
University, 1958. 


Reading: Corrective 


Bond, Guy and Balow, Bruce, Studies influence 
remedial reading training, one, two, and five 
years later. Post-doctoral study. University Min- 
nesota, progress. 

Furness, Edna and Boyd, Gertrude, Diagnosis 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, 
guistics. Post-doctoral study. University Wyom- 
ing and Arizona State College, progress. 

Galotto, John, The comparative effectiveness in- 
dividual reading therapy and group reading 
therapy. Doctoral dissertation. New York, 
Progress. Smith. 

Kromann, Inga, Introversion-extroversion character- 
istics successful teaching. Doctoral dissertation. 
University Minnesota, progress. Bond. 

Leeds, Donald, The influence remedial reading 
instruction upon results intelligence tests. 
Doctoral dissertation. New York University, 
progress. Smith. 

Long, Donna J., Analysis reading difficulties 
grades and Doctoral dissertation. State 
University lowa, 1958. Eller. 

Miller, Dorothy E., Comparison two techniques 
word recognition with remedial reading cases. 
Master's Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 

Natchez, Gladys, study overt behavior the 
reading situation reveal underlying needs 
child dependence, aggression and withdrawal. 
Doctoral dissertation. New York University, 
1958. Smith. 

Pfiefer, Rosemary C., Analysis individual and 
group therapy with educable institutionalized 
mentally retarded children. Doctoral dissertation. 
Boston University, 1958. Murphy. 

Roberts, Dodd, Some effects oral-visual pre- 
sentation group intelligence test. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Missouri, 1958. Artley. 

Wheeler, Lester R., Parental influence reading 
problems. Magazine publication. progress. 

Writing 

Anderson, Arline and others, Lesson plans 
stimulate beginning creative writing grades 
three five. Group thesis. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1958. Crossley. 

Bacigalupo, Edwin and others, Language vocabu- 
lary test results relation written composition 


grade six. Group thesis. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1958. Crossley. 


Brion, Margaret, Evaluation the use the type- 
writer intermediate grades. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Boston University, progress. Durrell. 

Brown, James M., Communicative effectiveness 
expository prose. Faculty research. North Texas 
State College, progress. 

Callahan, Frederick L., Exercises for developing or- 
ganization the writing children grades 
five and six. Doctoral dissertation. Boston Uni- 
versity, progress. Crossley. 

Carroll, John B., factor analysis literary style. 
Faculty research. Harvard University, progress. 

Carroll, John B., and Sauer, Edwin H., The use 
lay readers English themes the secondary 
school. Faculty research. Harvard University, 
progress. 

Christophersen, Merrill G., The necessity for style 
oral and written argument. Post-doctoral study. 
University South Carolina, 1958. 

Clark, Mrs. Ray, experimental study comparing 
two approaches teaching composition 
the eighth grade. thesis. University 
Texas, 1958. Flournoy. 

Halvorsen, Gladys, The effects emphasis 
mechanics children’s writing. Doctoral disser- 
tation. University California, progress. 
Russell. 

Harris, John Sterling, evaluation two experi- 
mental methods teaching English composition. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, 1958. 
Smart. 

Huey, Nonna Lee Turner, The use structural lin- 
guistics teaching composition. thesis. 
Texas University, progress. Wiley. 

Kenney, Helen, Diagnostic tests written compo- 
sition for college freshmen. Doctoral dissertation. 
Boston University, progress. Durrell. 

Rose Imogene, The development and eval- 
uation creative writing the second and third 
grades. thesis. Indiana State Teachers 
College, 1958. Runke. 

Pike, Samuel, The effectiveness 
ercises for developing written recall grade six. 
Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, pro- 
gress. Crossley. 

Rich, Carroll Y., Oral-aural techniques teaching 
English composition. Doctoral dissertation. Louisi- 
ana State University, progress. Caffee. 

Sherwood, Tohn C., Linguistics freshman compo- 
sition. Post-doctoral study. University Oregon, 
progress. 

Singleton, Carlton M., analysis independent 
written vocabulary primary children. 
Post-doctoral study. State University Iowa, 
progress. 

Trauger, Wilmer The use linguistics and 
kinesics teaching written expression. 
doctoral study. State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam. progress. 

Weinfeld. Frederick D., 
the measurement transfer training: 
evaluation three experimental methods 
teaching English composition. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Harvard Univevrsity, progress. Carroll. 

Wise. Harold L.. analvsis independent writ- 
ing primary grade children for three consecu- 
tive vears. Doctoral dissertation. State University 
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Wise, Harold L., Independent writing grades one, 
two, and three. thesis. State University 
lowa, 1958. Singleton. 


Grammar and Usage 


Bond, Robert J., Teaching grammar through descrip- 
tive linguistics academically gifted eighth grade 
boys. Doctoral level. Boston Coilege, 1958. Davis. 

Coe, Charles Norton, Problems usage. Post-doctoral 

Malmstrom, Jean, study the validity textbook 
statements about certain controversial grammati- 
cal items the light evidence from the lin- 
guistic atlas. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Minnesota, 1958. Allen and Smith. 

Reibel, generations old 
English noun compounds. Doctoral dissertation. 
Indiana University, progress. Whitehall. 

Smith, Anne B., New approaches teaching gram- 
mar eighth graders. thesis. North 
Texas State College, progress. Whitten. 

Trager, George L., and Smith, Henry Lee, Jr., English 
syntax. Post-doctoral study. University 
progress. 


Spelling 

Campion, Mildred, comparison spelling texts 
and spelling tests. thesis. Rhode Island 
College Education, progress. Scott. 

Chase, Naomi, comparative study the word 
recognition abilities good and poor spellers 
the third grade. Doctoral dissertation. Univer- 
sity 1958. Bond. 

Davis, Katheryn L., Casis word study: grade five. 
thesis. University Texas, progress. 
Horn. 

Dowler, Ruth M., Effect word analysis through 
word classification reading and spelling. 
thesis. Boston Univversity, 1958. Durrell. 

Fertsch, Casis word study: grade three. 
thesis. University Texas, progress. 
Horn. 

Flood, John E., analysis the spelling errors 
found selected word list administered 
fourth, and sixth grade pupils. Doctoral 
dissertation. Fordham University, progress. 
Blanchard. 

Frauzer, Norma, Casis word study: grade four. 
Horn. 

Grace, Elliott A., Improving spelling the educable 
mentally handicapped room through use the 
tachistoscope. thesis. Chicago Teachers 
College, 1958. Clark. 

Holmes, Jack A., Personality and spelling. Post- 
doctoral study. University California, 1958. 

Hughes, Richard, The word family approach 
spelling instruction the seventh grade. 
thesis. University Minnesota, 1958. Archer. 

Kenney, Hazle C., comparative study two 
methods teaching spelling the Bulls Gap 
High School, Bulls Gap, Tennessee. 
thesis. East Tennessee State College, 1958. Gil- 
breath. 

Jack E., General spelling ability related 
types spelling errors and other factors. 
Post-doctoral study. University California, 
progress. 


Jack E., The relationship spelling aware- 
ness performance recall and recognition 
tests. Post-doctoral study. University California, 
progress. 

Kromann, Inga, Auditory characteristics poor 
spellers who are good readers. Doctoral disser- 
tation. University Minnesota, progress. 
Bond. 

Ledbetter, Bernice, Test-study vs. study-test method 
teaching spelling grade two: study 
thesis. University Texas, progress. 
Horn. 

Lowe, Alvin Jenkins, study eight spelling lists 
derived from the New Scale. 
thesis. Mississippi Southern College, 
progress. Staiger. 

Lundaren, Ann, Casis word study: grade two. 
thesis. University Texas, progress. 
Horn. 

Mayes, LaVerne H., Casis word study: grade six. 
thesis. University Texas, progress. 

orn. 

McSweeney, Miriam J., Word usage techniques 
spelling. Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, 
progress. Durrell. 

Morrison, Ida and Perry, Ida F., Spelling and read- 
ing relationships with incidence retardation 
and acceleration. Research study. Sacramento 
State College, 1958. 

Naughton, Sister Evangelist Marie, P., experi- 
mental comparison the inductive, deductive 
and thought methods teaching spelling the 
third, fourth and fifth grade levels. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. Fordham University, progress. 
Blanchard. 

Porter, Douglas, The teaching phonemically and 
orthographically analyzed spelling materials 
automatic teaching device. Doctoral disserta- 
tion. Harvard University, progress. Carroll. 

Singleton, M., Spelling analysis indepen- 
dent writing amongst primary grade children. 
study. State University Iowa, 
progress. 


Handwriting 

Condron, Lila J., Handwriting handbook: the teach- 
ing handwriting Elgin Elementary School, 
Elgin, Texas. thesis. University 
Texas, 1958. Flournoy. 

Flynn, Sister Mary Dorilda, study the 
handwriting sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
children parochial schools. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Fordham University, progress. Blan- 
chard. 

Quint, Geraldine H., Aversions handwriting. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Boston University, 1958. 
Durrell. 

Seifert, Eloise, Personal types handwriting 
grades six nine. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, progress. Durrell. 

Templin, Elaine, Legibility adult handwriting 
lated school instruction cursive, 
and changeover programs. Doctoral dissertation, 
1958. Burrows. 


Speaking and Speech Correction 

Agnello, Joseph, The relation anxiety stutter- 
ing. Master’s thesis. Western Michigan University, 
1958. Van Riper and Brown. 
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Brown, Charles T., experiment the use 
subliminal stimuli the teaching speech. Post- 
doctoral study. Western Michigan University, 
progress. 

Christophersen, Merrill G., The speaking the 
Anti-Nullifiers the South. Post-doctoral study. 
University South Carolina, 1958. 

Clark, Ruth, Maturation and speech development. 
Doctoral dissertation. New York University, 
1958. Smith. 

Farquhar, Mary S., The predictive value battery 
imitative articulation and auditory discrimin- 
ation tests the speech development kinder- 
garten children. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, 1958. Pronovost. 

Frumkin, Eleanor and others, Evaluation exercises 
improve the oral language second grade 
children. Group thesis. Boston Univer- 
sity, 1958. Crossley. 

Gallagher, Paul V., and others, Improvement oral 
reports through the use audio-visual 
aids. Group thesis. Boston University, 
1958. Crossley. 

Homann, Harold W., The effect recorded stutter- 
ing listener comprehension. thesis. 
Western Michigan University, 1958. Van Riper 
and Brown. 

Jervis, Patricia The growth speech sound dis- 
crimination ability kindergarten children. 
thesis. Boston University, 1958. Prono- 


vost. 

Marge, Michael, study possible influences 
home background the development oral 
communication skills children. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. Harvard University, progress. Carroll. 

Markworth, Carl Gustive, Jr., Prominent teachers 
the speech arts Utah before 1920, their 
nificant theories and the effect their teachings 
upon their contemporaries. thesis. Brig- 
ham Young University, 1958. Woodbury. 

St. Onge, Keith R., The brain stem damage syn- 
drome: speech and psychological factors. Post- 
doctoral study. University New Mexico, 1958. 

Robinson, Jane, Correlations between punctuation 
and intonation English. Post-doctoral study. 
progress. Stockwell. 

Romanow, Carol, phonetic analysis the articu- 
lation children Italian descent. 
thesis. Boston University, 1958. Pronovost. 

Smith, Eugene C., Jr., Listener preference for three 
selected patterns voluntary stuttering. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, progress. 
Mecham. 

Taylor, Jean, Shift American attitudes re- 
ligion after World War evidenced public 
speeches, publications. Doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity Minnesota, progress. Sibley. 

Thomas, K., Regional variations American pro- 
nunciation. Post-doctoral study. University 
Florida, progress. 


Bowman, Walter P., and Ball, Robert H., Theatre 
language. Post-doctoral study. American Language 
Center and Queens College, 1958. 
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Buchanan, Randall J., Theatrical constructivism: its 
definition, its genesis sculpturing and paint- 
ing, its principal exponents, and its prevalence 
mid-twentieth century theatre. thesis. 
Brigham Young University, 1958. Woodbury. 


Carothers, Lloyd, The dramatic arts program 
tool secondary education. thesis. 
Pacific University, 1958. Hingston. 

Franks, John Richard, survey and analysis the 
problems involved play production selected 
secondary schools. thesis. Brigham 
Young University, progress. Gledhill. 

Phillips, Wayne Ray, Design stage setting for 
Cyrano Bergerac. thesis. Brigham 
Young University, progress. Hansen. 

Whitman, Charles Walker, Dance-drama-its history, 
characteristics, and methods production. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, 1958. 
Hansen. 

Yang, Kwang Nam, history Korean drama. 
thesis. Brigham Young University, 1958. 
Hansen. 


Listening 


Ambrose, Helen, Effectiveness training specific 
listening skills. thesis. University 
Minnesota, 1958. Archer. 


Brown, Charles T., and Keller, Paul, experimen- 
tal training program listening. Post-doctoral 
study. Western Michigan University and Man- 
chester College, progress. Brown and Keller. 

Brown, Charles T., Studies listening comprehen- 
sion. Post-doctoral study. Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

Burton, John Harold, study the relationship be- 
tween audiometrically determined auditory acuity 
and scholastic grades. thesis. Brigham 
Young University, progress. Morley. 

Canfield, Robert, study the effectiveness 
two methods listening instruction the listen- 
ing comprehension fifth grade children. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Syracuse University, 
gress. Sheldon. 


Glander, Cathryn M., Factors associated with listen- 
ing ability. thesis. University Min- 
nesota, 1958. Archer. 

Marten, Milton E., The relationship between ex- 
pressed interests and listening children 
the sixth grade. Doctoral dissertation. Indiana 
University, 1958. Hicks. 


Redden, Estoy T., inquiry into the development 
listening skills children grades four, 
five, and six. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Pennsylvania, progress. Coleman. 


Rose, Ervin, investigation the relationships 
among listening comprehension skills 
ing comprehension skills. Doctoral dissertation. 
New York University, 1958. Smith. 

Wilson, William C., Musical and verbal listening 
abilities children the intermediate grades. 
Doctoral dissertation. University Caifornia, 
1958. Russell. 
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News the Year 


summarizing the major achievements 
the Council for 1959, your President will find 
more know what omit than 
what include. For who can justice 
organization over 52,000 members, with 143 
Affiliates and thirty-six active committees? 
The details will supplied each member 
our Board Directors our Annual Report. 
can mention the space allotted only 
few the achievements that seem most sig- 
nificant me. 


Keeping mind the major reason for the 
existence the Council—the improvement 
instruction all phases English all levels 
instruction—we must indeed grateful 
the editors our five journals who have selec- 
ted such excellent articles throughout the year. 
Every month scores articles have appeared, 
representing the finest thinking some 
our outstanding teachers the country. 
would safe say that other discipline 
has there been such excellent material and 
such abundance. 

Several special publications have appeared 
which may truly proud. this time 
every member the Council has received 
copy the Basic Issues the Teaching 
English, outstanding example clear think- 
ing and brilliant writing, culminating from 
series joint conferences with the Modern 
Language Association, the College English As- 
sociation, and the American Studies Association. 
The document represents consensus the 
thinking twenty-eight representatives the 
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four sponsoring organizations, under the wise 
leadership Albert Marckwardt the Uni- 
versity Michigan. The document deserves 
your careful study whether you are classroom 
teacher, supervisor administrator. fer- 
vently hope now that foundation funds may 
obtained permit experimental study 
ways solve some the problems which 
have been designated Basic Issues. But 
teachers need not wait until some massive 
experiment launched. The document makes 
recommendations which can carried out 
every classroom teacher, every department 
English, and every school. What advance 
would take place such concentrated effort 
were made! 


Another publication for which have all 
been waiting eagerly the report the Com- 
mittee English for Superior pre- 
pared under the Chairmanship Arno Jewett 
the Office Education. This will ap- 
pear joint publication NCTE and NEA 
and will distributed our secondary section 
members, who have long been trying meet 
the needs our many gifted students. 


national Cooperation has prepared Roster 
English Associations, which indicates how many 
colleagues have many lands, and how 
some day the dream International Council 
Teachers English may become reality. 

Among the significant works progress 
are Volumes and the report the 
Commission the The 
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former, under James leadership, will 
deal with the teaching English the col- 
leges and universities. The latter, under the 
chairmanship Alfred Grommon, will contain 
recommendations for programs teacher edu- 
cation the English Language Arts. Another 
publication soon appear will the report 
our Committee Preparation and Certification 
Teachers, which should much influence 
teacher preparation throughout the country. 


The Council, however, much more than 
publishing agency, important that function 
is. the past year, help with the continued 
improvement and upgrading teachers, has 
co-sponsored nineteen workshops, the largest 
number date. Many the most dis- 
tinguished members have appeared one 
more workshops deliver keynote speeches 
participate the section meetings. 


The Commission the Profession, under 
the leadership Brice Harris, organized 
1958, has held several meetings, and has made 
plans for special activities our Denver meet- 
ing. shall hear much from this newest 
our Commissions the not too distant future 
ways give our profession new status, 
greater dignity, and increased significance 
national and international life. 

The Council has long maintained cordial 
relationships with other educational organiza- 
tions, and some these should mentioned. 
Our representatives spoke special panel 
the International Reading Association when 
met May Toronto. Likewise, were 
well represented the 14th Annual Meeting 
Teacher Education and Preparation the 
University Kansas. There Donald Tuttle 
Fenn College and Eugene Slaughter per- 
formed most distinguished manner. For- 
mer President Thomas Pollock represented 
New York the meeting the Council 
National Organizations for the White House 
Conference Children and Youth 1960. 
shall represented the Conference 
when meets Washington and have already 
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submitted considerable materials which reflect 
our present accomplishments and future plans. 
were represented the Seventh Conference 
ver September, the meeting the English 
Division the American Society for Engin- 
eering Education Pittsburgh June, and 
the Social Legislation Information Service 
Washington February, well other 
significant meetings. 


Effective the Council has been its 
long history serving its members, will 
render even greater service when its own build- 
ing will completed some time 1960. For 
the past year the final legal steps were taken 
make possible begin construction our 
own headquarters the campus the Uni- 
versity Illinois Champaign. Thus another 
dream which many have had will finally 
realized, perhaps even time celebrate our 
Golden Anniversary. 

One cannot chronicle the many significant 
achievements the Council for 1959 without 
the same time mentioning events the 
teaching profession which are indicative 
progress. Thus the publication the Conant 
Report, with its emphasis compo- 
sition, smaller classes, and four years English 
every high school, has been great assis- 
tance the Council, which has for years been 
making the same kind recommendations. 
More and more communities are trying im- 
plement Dr. recommendations, par- 
ticularly with respect smaller classes per- 
mit more effective work with composition. 


always pleasure note the formation 
new Affiliates the Council, and among 
those whose first annual meeting was held 
1959 was the Wisconsin Council Teachers 
English, for which Jarvis Bush, long familiar 
our Board Directors, worked hard. For 
the first time also, the various California Coun- 
cils met San Francisco April the same 
time that the CCCC met. James 
leadership local chairman made the occasion 
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most memorable one. 


least one new regional magazine ap- 
peared during the year, the Midwest English 
Review, edited Thomas Wetmore Ball 
State Teachers College Muncie, Indiana. 
takes its place beside the many other distin- 
guished magazines which have served their local 
organizations and areas these many years. Our 
best wishes Editor Wetmore his venture! 

Among the international services the 
Council are the Study Tours, which this sum- 
mer were ably conducted Brice Harris 
and Donald Tuttle. Plans are already under way 
for the 1960 tour. Several new features es- 
pecial interest English teachers characterized 
the 1959 series, and the 1960 offerings appear 
even richer. 


All these many accomplishments, which 
can all justly proud, are eloquent testi- 
mony the dynamism the Council and 
its members. There better way realize 
this than travel your president has done 
throughout the country, addressing many 
our Affiliates. more than thirty occasions 
throughout this year has had the privilege 
meeting colleagues their various local 
conventions, workshops, and special occasions. 
The gracious hospitality everywhere shown will 
never forgotten. There beter way 
realize our common professional problems and 
feel the pulse our professional life. 
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those you who will coming 
Denver for our 49th Annual Convention, real 
treat has been prepared Second Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Carlsen and our Section Chair- 
men. They began thinking about the program 
almost the end the last one. one will 
want miss our Banquet and Luncheon 
speakers, John Ciardi, Elizabeth Janeway, Ed- 
mund Fuller, and our opening speaker Presi- 
dent George Shuster Hunter College 
New York City. Nothing has been left undone 
the local committee Denver make you 
comfortable while you are there. sincerely 
hope that the theme chosen, “English Meets 
the Challenge” will truly meet some the 
major challenges our profession. 


Your president cannot close without ex- 
pressing his deepest gratitude his colleagues 
the Executive Committee who have labored 
unceasingly your behalf throughout the 
year. Last but not least, owes debt which 
all recent presidents have owed Hook, 
our Executive Secretary, who his industry, 
wisdom, and acumen has done much make 
the Council grow many directions and 
many services. all you, sincere thanks 
for the great privilege serving great 
moment our history. 

JOSEPH MERSAND, PRESIDENT 
National Council Teachers 
English 


Meet Dr. Mersand and the other leaders 


the Council the reception for members 


Denver Thanksgiving time. 
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Here Stay 

When visual aids were first introduced into 
classrooms, several families middlewestern 
religious sect removed their children from the 
public schools because they were “against 
movies.” 

Last summer, Writers’ Conference 
Indiana, several learned authors mentioned 
television though were dirty word, de- 
spite the presence nationally-known and 
busy script writer. 


Critics panned the Italian-made Hercules, 
yet children lined the streets waiting for the 
box-office open. 

There are few diehards who think they 
ignore new media they will away, similar 
the musicians who said “canned music” 
would never replace the pit orchestra. 


appears, dear, “bigger than both 
us.” While heads are being butted against the 
wall, the new mass media are bringing about 
the biggest changes education methods 
generations. 

Overwhelming, not necessarily frightening, 
implication are experiments educacion 
now being readied. 

The education television experiment being 
planned beam classroom lessons pupils 
seven central states from airplane 25,000 
feet over Lafayette, Ind., one example. 

the time the Milwaukee Journal carried 
news story the project (Sept. 17, 1959) 
the plan was about presented the board 
the Ford Foundation New York City. The 
Foundation and, was believed, one more 
television firms were interested it. 


Financial backing required has been esti- 


Arts the Classroom 
Edited ALICE SANKEY 


Alice Sankey 
mated six eight million dollars. Whether 
the money finance the project forthcoming 
now later the experiment itself shows the 
“handwriting the wall.” 

The educators planning the experiment for- 
see means whereby classroom instruction 
would broadcast for select group ele- 
mentary and high school pupils Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Michigan. would beamed certain schools 
equipped receive ultra-high frequency broad- 
casts over special channels (not over home 
sets. 


Education television officials believe 
feasible, although engineering difficulties must 
unkinked. The committee which has worked 
out the plan headed Samuel Brownell, 
superintendent public schools Detroit, 
Michigan, and former federal commissioner 
education. Others are Novice Fawcett, presi- 
dent Ohio State university; Frederick 
Hovde, president Purdue university; Lyman 
Giner, dean the college education the 
University Kentucky and former president 
the National Education association; 
Holt, superintendent public instruction 
Ohio; John Taylor, executive director 
the educational television station Chicago; 
Benjamin Willis, superintendent Chicago 
public schools; Herman Wells, president 
Indiana university, and John Guy Fowlkes, pro- 
fessor education the University Wis- 
consin, Madison, and head Ford Founda- 
tion financed school experiment the state. 


Miss Sankey Racine, Wisconsin, newspaper 
woman and author, member the Chi- 
cago Chapter the National Book 
Association. 
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WINDOWS THE WORLD 


now, education programs have been 
broadcast only over closed circuit channels 
over community education channels, and the 
new experiment, (with the required financial 
backing) would the most unusual one the 
field. Two broadcasts would made simul- 
taneously elementary and high school pupils 
over different channels. The curriculum has 
not been worked out, and the earliest the plan 
could put into effect would next fall. 

The proposed broadcasts from the airplane 
would carry 200 mile radius from 
Lafayette. 

ahead? Bouncing classroom lessons 
off the moon? Mars? 

With science developing programs edu- 
cation come out the blue, stands 
reason today’s child must keep with 
the offing. The “best-informed children 
the world,” quote PTA speaker, are re- 
ceiving some learning sandwiched between 
westerns, mysteries, spectaculars, cartoons, and 
dancing televiewing. 

fifth grade teacher, with class studying 
marine life, suggested the pupils that they 
watch Bold Journey, which dealt with under- 
water adventure that week. The children called 
one another the telephone remind class- 
mates listen. They announced their parents 
that they HAD watch TV, “teacher said.” 
Probably for the time weeks (children 
are not immune comment about trashy tele- 
viewing) that particular batch youngsters 
watched television show without feeling 
guilt. Every week (until they started 
repeated) the “Bold Journey” shows attrac- 
ted fifth grade audience the neighborhood. 

sixth grade teacher said she was surprised, 
and supposed others would be, they knew 
how many children observed and listened 
discussions current events telecast the 
early evening. 

“How many parents read the news and dis- 
cuss with their children?” she asked. 

book mentioned, read reviewed 
children’s program, hardly more than 
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mentioned adult program, the libraries 
calls and have copies reserve some- 
times weeks ahead. (Take note, authors who 
are looking down their noses this “time 
waiting” medium. 

random, this writer dialed television 
broadcasts timed coincide with the children’s 
hours home. One was the “Story Teller” 
Chicago, reading and showing illustrations 
“Ali Baba.” Another was “Mr. Wizard,” show- 
ing curious, bright young chap the inner- 
workings fire extinguisher, allowing the 
boy (the manner each indicating the re- 
spect one should have for flames) light the 
inflammable liquid and subsequently smother 
with chemical mixture the two had con- 

Hercules, the student Greek myth- 
ology, hodge-podge movie, throwing 
everything but the Grecian urn, but isn’t 
possible that kindled enough interest the 
ancient legends that the children will want 
read more about them? 

Millions homes have sets which mil- 
lions youngsters turn every pos- 
sible opportunity. cousins living three 
different states ate lunch with “Uncle Johnny 
Coons” our family, biding his admonitions 
“sit least six feet away from the set, ask 
mother’s permission” for this and that, and 
drank the “yummy” milk advertised. They 
missed him when went off the air.) 

The same youngsters who are the guinea 
pigs the home and school experiments the 
modern media are the scientists, writers, and 
program producers tomorrow. Are they 
learning the difference between “polluting” and 
“improving” their minds? 

book publisher chided group writers 
conference for letting their young audiences 
get away from them. suggested “outwriting” 
the comic book authors. 

Perhaps that the answer 
casts. One the big networks seems have 
some such idea mind. 


(Continued page 518) 
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War 
With the current popularity the rousing 
ballad, “The Battle New Orleans,” unit 
that period: might over big. Andrew Jack- 
son’s victory, with the help the Pirate Lafitte, 
January 1815, was two weeks after the treaty 
peace had been signed Europe Decem- 
ber, 1814. Andrew Jackson, Initial Bio- 
graphy Genevieve Foster (Scribner 1951) 
for grades 4-6, Andrew Jackson, Frontier States- 
man Clara Ingram Judson 1954), 
and Andrew Jackson Jeannette Nolan 
(Messner 1949) all tell the story Old Hick- 
ory. Black Falcon Armstrong Sperry 
ston) the story the son New Orleans 
planter and Jean Lafitte during the privateer- 
ing raids the pirate against the English 
1814. The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle New 
Orleans Robert Tallant (Random 1951) ex- 
plains why the pirate joined the Americans. 
Although helped win the Battle New 
Orleans, should not sentimentalize too much 
over him, was genuine slave smuggler 
who brought over slaves from Africa after im- 
portation slaves was forbidden 1808. 
Historians say that the War 1812 really 
began around 1810 the backwoods settle- 
ments, although when President Madison de- 
clared war Grear Britain June 1812, 
said was stop that country’s boldness 
impressing American seamen into the British 
Navy and end the actions British agents 
who were stirring the Indians. (See “Books 
for the Northwest Territory,” Elementary 
English; October, 1959). Actually, was the 
“War Hawk” party Congressmen, led 
Henry Clay.of Kentucky, who caused Mr. Madi- 
son declare war, and this continent 
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1812-14 


was only section the larger conflict be- 
tween the French and British under Napoleon 
and the Duke Wellington Europe. the 
high seas, they were struggling for the trade 
routes the rich Orient and America. 


New books for children laid this period 
include Attack Fort Lookout Col. Red 
Reeder (Duell 1959), about frontier out- 
post the Old Northwest Lake Huron dur- 
ing the lull before the Indian attack Tippe- 
canoe 1811. The Long Hunt Charlie May 
Simon (Dutton 1952) about the part taken 
the Tennessee mountain people the War 
1812-14. The Lone Hunt William 
Steele (Harcourt 1956) has 
conflict, but lively picture backwoods- 
men the Cumberland Plateau 1810. 
Away, Boatman Ada Claire Darby (Lippin- 
cott 1953) about New Madrid the Mis- 
souri prairie Louisiana Territory 1811, the 
year flood, comet, and earthquake. Ensign 
Ronan Leon Burgoyne (Winston) 
about Fort Dearborn when the Potawatomi 
Indians attacked August 1812. Candle the 
Night Elizabeth Howard (Morrow 1952) 
Detroit during 1812, and The Captive Island 
August Derleth (Aladdin 1952) Mac- 
kinac during the period. 


When Detroit surrendered the British 
August 1812, lost the key post the Old 
Northwest. The British invaded Ohio April 
1813, but General Harrison defeated them 


Mrs. Mortensen has degrees English from 
Smith College and Columbia, with special work 
the University lowa, New York Univer- 
sity, and Drake University. 
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Fort Meigs. Captain Perry built fleet Erie, 
Pa., the spring 1813, and September 
caused the surrender whole British squad- 
ron Lake Erie, after which sol- 
diers crossed the lake Canadian soil, where 
they defeated the forces General Proctor and 
Tecumseh the Battle the Thames. Pike 
Peak Nina Brown Baker (Harcourt 
1953) belongs the list, General Pike was 
killed 1813 the attack York (now 
Toronto), Canada. Although 
men not burn the town, the Canadian Par- 
liament buildings were burnt, and retaliation, 
the British burned Washington August, 
1814. 


General Brock and Niagara Falls Samuel 
Hopkins Adams (Random 1957) World 
Landmark Book which shows Canadian- 
American relations time. his two- 
volume popular account the War 1812, 
called Poltroons and Patriots (Bobbs 1954), 
Glenn Tucker calls General Brock the most 
competent British general the Canadian 
front during the war. Had not been killed 
October 1812, the war might have taken 
different turn. “The decline the British 
cause the West began with his passing.” 


New England, although hard hit the Em- 
bargo forbidding trade with Britain, did not 
want the war, and one time even threatened 
secede. the Wheel Turns Anne Tufts 
(Holt 1952) laid New Hampshire from 
1813-1822. The first few chapters give vivid 
picture the stagnation the mill towns, 
both England and New England because 
the British blockade. the Sign the Golden 
Anchor Ruth Holberg (Doubleday 1947) 
picture Annisquam, Mass., the New 
Englanders endured the Embargo Acts. Ethel 
Parton’s books (Viking) are about New Eng- 
land this period. 1812 Essex, Connecti- 
cut, people were worried about their unprotec- 
ted shipyards. Sea Lady Julie Forsyth Batche- 
lor (Harcourt 1957) about boy who saved 
his figurehead, the Sea Lady, 
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when the British burned the shipyard. His In- 
dian Brother Hazel Wilson (Abingdon 
1955) takes place Maine sometime around 
1812. Justin Morgan Had Horse Margue- 
rite Henry (Rand 1954) picture Ver- 
mont the early Although the British 
had had successes off the coast Maine, the 
Battle Plattsburg, won Lake Champlain 
September, 1814, made the frontier safe 
from 


Several books are written about Maryland 
during this period. Lanterns Aloft Mary 
Evans Andrews (Longmans 1955) takes place 
during the summer 1813 when the British 
fleet threatened the eastern shore Maryland. 
Barges Don Aspden (Holiday 
1944) about boy Chesapeake Bay 
the summer 1814. Dolly Madison Jean- 
nette Covert Nolan (Messner 1959) and Dolly 
Madison Jane Mayer describe the First Lady 
the White House when the British burned 
Washington August 24, 1814. The Star- 
Spangled Banner Neil Swanson and Anne 
Swanson fiction about Fort McHenry 
September 1814. Broad Stripes and Bright Stars 
Marion Marsh Brown (Westminster 1955) 
biography Francis Scott Key with in- 
sight into the politics the period. Flag for 
the Fort Carl Carmer (Messner 1952) 
easy reading about Fort 
McHenry. 

The weight the British Navy managed 
blockade our ports 1813, and many good 
stories have been written the blockade 
runners and the sea fights. Our Navy was small, 
and the famous Constitution, “Old Ironsides,” 
although defeated the August 
1812, had little effect the blockade. Action 
Starboard Victor Mays (Houghton 1956) 
about cabin boy American brig attempt- 
ing run the British blockade 1813. Clear 
for Action! Stephen Meader (Harcourt 
1940) about Maine boy who 1812 ship- 
ped before the mast cargo schooner bound 
for Cuba and was impressed service 
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British frigate. Capture Sea Audrey Beyer 
(Knopf 1959) new book about the sea 
war with two Yankee boys impressed and taken 
aboard British man-of-war. Storm Canvas 
Sperry (Winston) the high 
seas with sea battles, duels, and characters like 
King Christophe the West Indies. Famous 
American Ships (S&S 1958) adapted from 
“American Heritage.” Boy 
Robert Soe (Harper 1950) continued 
Your Orders, Sir (Longmans 1953) 
Soe, with background the British blockade 
and Jean pirating. David Farragut: 
Boy Midshipman Laura Long 1950) 
about the admiral who became midship- 
man under Captain Porter age and fought 
1813 off the coast Chile the age 12. 
Other books about him are David Farragut, Sea 
Fighter Marie Mudra (Messner 1953) and 
David Farragut, Sailor Ferdinand Reyher 
(Lippincott 1953). Cape Horn 
Chas. Finger (Houghton 1939) about the 
Frigate Essex the Battle Valparaiso, 
March 1813. 

the Pacific Northwest, too, there was 
conflict between the American fur traders under 
John Jacob Astor and the Canadian North- 
westers. Seek the Dark Gold Lundy 
(Winston 1951) begins 1810 with boy 
traveling with company bound for 
Oregon and ends with the purchase Astoria 
the Canadians 1813. East Astoria 
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Merritt Allen (Longmans 1956) true- 
to-life story, party Astorians going over- 
land the year 1811. 


Andrew Jackson, with young Davy Croc- 
kett and young Sam Houston among his Ten- 
nessee militiamen, broke the power the Creek 
Indians March 1814 the Battle 
Horseshoe Bend, Alabama. This was fore- 
runner his victory January 1815 New 
Orleans. The present-day ballad “The Battle 
New Orleans” has been changed for the 
Canadian wave lengths. For the market 
the foe who ran “where the rabbits 
down the Mississippi the Gulf Mexico,” 
British, but Canada, although not true 
history, the foe has been changed the “rebels” 
and Andrew Jackson transferred from 1814-15 
the 


most Canadians live close the border 
the United States, they are surprised that our 
students know little about this war. 1817 
the two countries agreed never maintain 
naval force the Great Lakes build forts 
along the international boundary. can 
proud that under this agreement, 
4,000-mile boundary line has been unfortified 
for over one hundred years. Perhaps more 
American boys and girls should read “Great 
Stories Canada,” series for ages 12-15 pub- 
lished St. Martin’s Press, Toronto, Canada, 
(also 103 Park Ave., New York 17, Y.). 


WINDOWS THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 515) 


Three women and two men have won the 
first “Television Writing Grants-in-Aid” 
$5,000 each, awarded CBS from several 
thousand applicants. 

Digest reports the winners are: 
Eve Merriam, writer and poet, whose proposed 
television writing project series poetic 
dramas; Ellen Currie, short story writer and 
advertising copy writer whose proposed pro- 
ject program series magazine 
Helen Hanff, playwright and opera librettist, 


whose project “The Autobiography Ameri- 
ca,” series plays and discussions dealing 
with great issues American history; Brock 
Brower, editor the University North Caro- 
lina Press, whose proposed projects include 
fantasy comedies and dramatic scripts for Play- 
house 90; John Pfeiffer, science writer and 
editor whose proposed project series 
scientific programs the evolution matter, 
life and man. 
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Some Useful Materials 

Outstanding Educational Books 1958. 
From approximately 700 publications educa- 
tion issued during 1958, forty-one books have 
been chosen “outstanding” the Education 
Department the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore. The selection was made with the as- 
sistance panel about 200 educational 
authorities. listing the books, reprinted 
from the NEA may obtained for 
$.05 writing the Publications Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 


Baltimore Maryland. Quantity rates are avail- 
able. 


* 

Growing with Books and Growing 
with Science Books. The 1959 edition these 
booklets, the seventh edition, now available. 
Growing with Books and annotates 250 
the best children’s books, arranged age 
and subject. Old stand-bys and well-loved 
moderns ranging from picture books for the 
youngest through high adventure for the teen- 
agers are included. Bookstores, libraries, schools, 
and have distributed more than two 
million since the booklets first appeared seven 
years ago. Growing with Science Books will 
meet the current demand for science books and 
help all those interested finding the best 
among the increasing crop. Two hundred titles 
are included the booklet. Costs are $3.35 per 
100 without school library, $4.80 
with imprint. Order from Bowker, 
West 45th Street, New York 36. 

* * * 
Several publishers have prepared special lists 
their science titles. Viking Junior Books 


William Jenkins 
(625 Madison Avenue, New York 22) has 
attractive folder, List Viking Junior 
Science Books;” Golden Press (Educational 
Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20) has 
16-page brochure covering Golden Science 
Books; Julian Messner, Inc. West 40th 
Street, New York 18) offers “Julian Messner 
Science Books for the High School Library” 
(junior and senior high school); Put- 
Sons (210 Madison Avenue, New York 
16) also has circular listing their science 
books for boys and girls and young people; 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Building, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36) has 
annotated bibliography “Many Roads 
Science” with subject checklist which 
available limited quantities teachers and 
librarians; Thomas Crowell Company (432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16) has colorful 
folder entitled “Science Books for Boys and 
Girls.” 


Your Child and His Reading: How Parents 
Can Help. Parents children twelve and under 
will find Dr. Nancy new pamphlet 
especially helpful. gives basic advice books 
for different ages and building home library. 
Write Public Affairs Pamphlets, East 
38th Street, New York 16. $.25. 


Superintendent Looks Books the 
Schools. Dr. John Fischer, former superin- 
public instruction Baltimore and 


tion the University Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee. 
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now Dean Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, had some very cogent things say 
about books and libraries recent issue 
the National Book Committee Quarterly (Vol. 
said, “We have not really taught 
him read unless reads because wants 
to.” Write the National Book Committee, 
West 40th Street, New York 18, for free 
* 


Pictures, Pamphlets, and Packets. This 
booklet lists free inexpensive teaching ma- 
terials concerning aviation, air, and space. 
free requested school library stationery. 
Write National Aviation Education Council, 


1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 


Bibliography Service. The Bull Bibliography 
Service designed provide popular, current 
reading lists and bibliographies for school and 
public libraries. The lists will two kinds: 
timely subject lists, and graded lists for differ- 
ent reading levels. Subscriptions cost $2. per 
year. Each subscriber entitled five lists per 
year. may choose take five copies one 
list take one each five different lists that 
will issued from time time. Lists avail- 
able bibliographies will sent subscribers 
check. Subscribers are invited suggest 
lists which they will find useful. Lists will cost 
$.50 each. Available now booklist Space. 
preparation are Africa and the Near East; 
Asia and the Far East; Easy Books too Good 
Miss; and Best Sellers for Boys, Grades 4-6. 
Bull Bibliography Service, 263 East Main 
Street, Smithtown, New York. 


* * 


Filmstrips for Reading Readiness and Be- 
ginning Reading. descriptive list filmstrips 
for the primary grades which may used with 
any the popular reading series. Write 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Some recent research findings 

Shali set special classes for the re- 
tarded? Viola Cassidy and Jeanette Stanton 
Ohio State found that mentally retarded 
children make better grades when taught 
classrooms alongside other youngsters than 
when taught special classes for slow learners. 
One hundred and ninety-four mentally retarded 
children enrolled Ohio public school 
systems were studied. 


public school superintendents read? 
William Pharis School Executive found that 
the quantity and quality the literature read 
school executives low. Superintendents 
read few fiction, non-fiction, and professional 
books. Among books the reading tables 
the schoolmen, when this study was made, were 
The Brothers Karamazov, and Peyton Place; 
Inside Russia and Masters Deceit. The in- 
vestigator reported, “For group which 
normally cooperative inquiry studies, the re- 
sponse was extremely low. This unusual 
silence denotes negative reading habits. 

Are skills being taught today? 
Arno Jewett the Office Education 
found that state and local courses study and 
curriculum guides recommend the teaching 
listening part the language arts. Twenty- 
five years ago this skill was not even mentioned 
guides use that time. total 256 
curriculum guides were used the study. 

Are young Southerners more tolerant toward 
Ernest Campbell the University 
found that the younger gen- 
eration the South more tolerant toward 
Negroes than their parents. Regardless 
whether the white youngsters have attended 
schools with Negroes, “racial rigidity” and “race 
conscientiousness” are heightened among the 
new generation Southern whites. Subjects for 
inquiry included 650 adults; 2,000 junior and 
senior high school students. 

National Library Week 
The official report the Second National 
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Library Week, observed April 12-18, 1959, 
shows that reading and libraries attracted 
record amount interest during the week and 
that the interest continuing year-around with 
many activities the community level. 
All states participated, them through 
state committees, the report says. More 
than 5,000 communities celebrated with library 
open houses, book displays and exhibits, 
amateur reading nights, concerts, teas, author 
panels, and hundred other events. These ac- 
tivities, says the report, “reached people all 
ages with the theme ‘Wake and Read!’” 
Schools, colleges, and civic groups participated. 
Increased awareness and support libraries, 
gains circulation and registration, and crea- 
tion climate greater citizen concern for 
the status reading the community and the 
nation were the results, the report said. 

The National Book Committee, Inc., non- 
profit, independent citizens’ group, sponsors 
National Library Week, whose objective 
“better-read, better-informed America,” co- 
operation with the American Library Associa- 
tion and with the support other national 
organizations. Dates for the 1960 National 
Library Week are April 3-9. 


New Enrichment Records 

Four new Landmark Enrichment Records 
have been released this fall, bringing the 
number important American historical events 
which come alive through the medium these 
recordings. The records are based the follow- 
ing Landmark books which have been published 
Random House: Alexander Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr Anna Erskine Crouse and 
Russell Crouse. The book dramatizes the story 
behind that most famous duel against the ex- 
citing background the Revolutionary War 
days. Trappers and Traders the Far West, 
James Daugherty. The story presents those men 
who traveled west, some sea and some 
land, secure beaver skins for the American 
Fur Company and push our frontier west- 
ward. Commodore Perry and the Opening 
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Japan Ferdinand Kuhn. This book 
how the door into Japan was opened and how 
the mission helped shape the course world 
and American history. Teddy Roosevelt and 
His Rough Riders Henry Costar. This 
thrilling and frequently humorous account 
this mission Cuba which put the United 
States the threshold the twentieth century 
world power. 

The first two and second two titles back 
each other two non-breakable, 12-inch 1/3 
rpm, long-playing, Columbia-pressed records. 
The retail price $5.95 each; the school and 
library price $5.29 each. The tested and 
proved Enrichment Records’ formula was used 
the production the records: authentic in- 
formation, professional actors, music the 
period, sound effects, and interesting story 
dramatization. The results our ears were ex- 
cellent, welcome additions this outstanding 
series. Leads Listening, the valuable aid for 
teachers and librarians, accompanies these rec- 
ords has previous ones, and using 
classes and library groups may given added 
insight into the dramatizations. Worthwhile ac- 
tivities preceding and following the playing 
the records can make the records the nucleus 
study 

Enrichment Records may secured “On 
Approval for and additional 
information can obtained writing En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


Last fall, Enrichment Records announced 
new series recordings called Documentary 
Enrichment Records. This fall the company 
added four additional documents the series 
two Documentary Enrichment Records: The 
Mayflower Compact and George 
Farewell Address back each other one rec- 
ord; The Monroe Doctrine and Roose- 
velt’s Four Freedoms Speech are coupled the 
other recording. The first three are dramatiza- 
tions. The last side features transcription 
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President actual presentation the 
speech (excerpted 

Each the four documents preceded 
account the events leading its creation 
and followed clear explanations. The docu- 
ments have been edited fit the side, and 
folk music the period has been added for 
flavor the times. Basically the approach 
the same with the Enrichment Records and 
the vital statistics price, speed, size, and 
are identical. 

virtually the only recordings their 
type available schools and libraries, the series 
praiseworthy and well worth the school price 
$5.29 per record. Information available 
from Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


American Heritage Junior Library 

Factual histories that children will find ab- 
sorbing are what are promised the 
American Heritage Junior Library, beginning 
February. Six books will available each 
year, aimed the bright ten year old and up. 
Each book will have 156 pages, including more 
than 150 pictures, half them four-color. 
Each book will single important sub- 
ject, written experienced author 
juvenile books and with every work authenti- 
cated expert the area history 
covered. Illustrations will almost entirely 
means reproductions period pictures— 
painting, drawings, artifacts and maps such 
appear American Heritage. School, library, 
and bookstore distribution will handled 
Golden Press. The retail price will $3.50 per 
book. Write American Heritage Publishing 
Company, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, for further information. 


Looking Glass Library 

The first ten books this series were re- 
leased September 15. They are: Five Children 
and Nesbit; The Blue Fairy Book 
Andrew Lang; The Princess and the Goblin 
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George MacDonald; Men and Gods: The 
Myths and Legends Ancient Greece Rex 
Warner; Wild Animals Have Known 
Ernest Thompson Seton; The Peterkin Papers 
Lucretia Hale; Book Nonsense Ed- 
ward Lear; The Looking Glass Book Verse 
edited Janet Adam Smith; The 
Looking Glass: Book Ghost Stories edited 
Edward Gorey; and The Lost World 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Each book will have 156 pages, including more 
appear American Heritage. School, library, 
Each volume priced $1.50. Consulting 
editors for the series are Auden, Ed- 
mund Wilson, and Phyllis McGinley. Write 
Looking Glass Library, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Here are the selections for November 1959: 
For boys and girls and years old: 
Lost Bear Ann Durell. Doubleday, $2.95. 
For boys and girls and years old: 
Kayak Terry Shannon. 
man, $2.75. 
For boys and girls 10, and years old: 
Jets and Rockets and How They Work 
William Garden City Books, 
$2.95. 
For girls years old: 
Silver Dorothy Gilman Butters. 
Macrae Smith, $2.95. 
For boys years old: 
The Mill Creek Irregulars: Special Detec- 
tives August Derleth. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $3.50. 
White House Conference 
The Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference Children and Youth will held 
Washington March 27-April 1960. NCTE 
supporting the conference financially and 
professionally and will represented among 
the seven thousand delegates, through the 
Council National Organizations Children 
and Youth. 
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Mabel 


Edited MABEL ALTSTETTER 


Mabel Altstetter, Professor English, Emeritus, Miami University (Ohio), lecturer 
and writer the field CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING; Editor, Adventuring with 


Books, 1956. 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark head the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers 


English, 1956). 
Folk Tales 
How the Manx Cat Lost its Tail and Other 
Manx Folk Stories. Collected and Retold 
Blanche Cowley Young. Illustrated Nora 
Unwin. McKay, 1959. $2.75. (7-12) 
From the smallest island nation the 
world, the Isle Man the Irish Sea, comes 
collection folk tales that has freshness 
and directness that make them superb for tell- 
ing reading aloud. The names are somewhat 
difficult, for the Manx language quite dif- 


ferent from English. glossary and aid pro- 

nunciation are the end the book. Miss Un- 

illustrations catch the vigor the stories. 

The Sunken City and Other Tales from Around 

the World. James McNeill. Illustrated 
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Theo Dimson. Walck, 1959. $3.00. (7-11) 
Twenty countries the world are repre- 
sented this collection folklore. Most 


the tales are not found other collections. 
judging the familiar ones well remem- 
ber that while the stories are old there are 
always new children. The style forthright 
should the telling tale. “The 
Haunted Forest” 
from Lithuania 
especially charming. 


Canute 
winks. Zacha- 
rias Topelius. 
lustrated 
Frank 
Longmans, 1959. 

isgoodtohave Mary Clark 
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this valuable collection Swedish-Finnish tales 
reissue edited Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
tirst appeared America 1927. The deli- 
cate imagination and perfection style make 
this one the best collections folk tales. 
Topelius was master language; wrote 
plays, novels, poems, and books travel. Add 
this skill deep understanding children 
and you have the best possible background for 
the telling tales trolls, fairies, giants, and 
wizards. The mystery and simplicity the Far 
North are every story. book own 
and cherish. 


Picture Books 
Madeline and the Gypsies. Story and Pictures 
Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking, 1959. $3.50. 

(4-7) 

When Madeline appears again event 
mean proportions. this, the fourth 
Madeline book, the small girl and Pepito are 
behind circus and the gypsies care for 
them and train them take part the circus. 
They were given freedom the matter 
bathing and bedtime, and first they loved it. 
The adventure ends properly should with 
the return Miss Clavel and the eleven other 
little girls their school Paris. The travels 


the circus give Bemelmans opportunity 
picture various parts France. 
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Otto Texas. Story and Pictures William 
Pene DuBois. Viking, 1959. $2.50. (6-10). 
The Biggest Dog the World back 

again please and delight. seems quite fit- 

ting that and his master, Duke, should visit 
the biggest state where giant size fits 
neatly into the vast space. The intelligent Orto 
has many adventures, including the foiling 
three bad men disguised grandmothers who 
were tapping their oil wells underground. 
tale worthy big dog. 


The Five Rollatinis. Story and Pictures Jan 
Balet. Lippincott, 1959. $3.50. (3-7) 


The five Rollatinis had bareback act 
circus with their horse, Ammonia. There was 
small son, Bambino, but there was room for 
him the horse. Pappa tried find place 
for his son other parts the circus. 
tried the lion act, the tigers, the elephants, the 
clowns, the bears, and the acrobats, but nothing 
suited. solution found include Bambino 
the family act, much his satisfaction and 
the The pictures are lively and color- 
ful. 


Easy Books and Picture Books 
Peter Alphabet. Written and illustrated 
Marcia Brown. Scribner, 1959. $2.95. 
(6-12) 
Marcia Brown has taken famous old book 
rhymes published England 1813 and 
has made gay, rollicking verses and colorful 
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pictures illustrate them for today’s children. 
Brown Cow Farm. Written and illustrated 

Davlov Ipcar. Doubleday, 1959. $2.50. 

(Up 

This book tops the author’s Egg. 
This counting book and each page has pic- 
tures illustrate number. When spring 
comes and baby animals and fowls are born, the 
increase number concepts made mothers 
and babies. beautiful book and one cherish. 

The Little Brown Horse. Margaret Otto. 

Illustrated Barbara Cooney. Knopf, 1959. 

$.50. (4-6) 

Beautiful pictures and simple story 
Brown Horse and his friends, cat and 
chicken. Warmth and security the feeling for 
home and friendship pervade the book. 

Julius. Story and pictures Syd Hoff. Harper, 

1959. $1.95. (4-7) 

worthy addition the growing list 
Can Read books. Adults and children alike 
welcome this series for the richness imagin- 
ation and experience and good writing 
found the books. The story Julius, the 
Greatest Gorilla the World, original and 
delightful. 
The Christmas Mouse. Elizabeth Wenning. 

Drawings Barbara Remington. 

1959. $2.95. (4-8) 

This the story the writing “Silent 
Night” seen through the eyes Kasper, the 
churchmouse. The device certainly not or- 
iginal, but the author avoids sentimentality and 
coyness. Both illustrations and story catch the 
serenity and quiet faith the village 
1818 when the wornout organ had re- 


Happy Birthday You. Rhymes and pictures 
Dr. Seuss. Random, 1959. $2.95. (All 
ages 

This Theodore Geisel’s first book full 
color. has really outdone himself exciting 
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and riotous imagination shows what can 
happen birthday the fabulous village 
Katroo, where natal day the most im- 
portant holiday all the days are cele- 
brated. The reader almost exhausted the 
end the day just following the celebration 
page. 


Nine Days Christmas. Marie Hall Ets and 
Aurora Labastida. Illustrated Marie Hall 
Ets. Viking, 1959. $3.25. (4-7) 

Miss Labastida children’s librarian 
Mexico City, thus assuring authenticity the 
story five-year-old Ceci and her first Christ- 
mas posada, party with its 
pinata wonderful one made clay star 
shape with gay decorations and filled with fruit 
and candy, and she cannot bear the thought 
having broken blindfolded children who 
scramble for the sweets. Yet when was 
broken magical and wonderful thing hap- 
pened. 

The pictures are especially appealing and 
give sense participation the happy time. 

The Smallest Elephant the World. Alvin 
Illustrated Milton Glaser. 
Knopf, 1959. $2.95. (4-7) 

will love the story elephant 
larger than mouse whose search for home 
where will not laughed ends 
circus where finds friend and fellow per- 
former midget. The idea clear that size 
does not determine worth. 


And Alemedeo Asked, How Does One Become 
Man? George Mendoza. Illustrated 
Ati Forberg. Brazier, 1959. $2.50. (8-12) 
Almedeo asked many people how become 

man, and all had different answers. had 

learn for himself not trust the glib tongue 

and the easy answer. learned, too, not de- 
spise weakness but pity it. The acceptance 
responsibility for himself alone brought with 
the inner peace and self-confidence that mark 
real man. 
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The style grave, but there charm the 
writing, and while the wisdom obvious 
not shouted. Miss exquisite drawings 
are completely part the strength and grace 
the book. Paper, print, and binding make 
distinguished book. 


Miscellaneous 
The Cook Book. Helen Evans Brown 
and Philip Brown. Illustrated Harry 

Diamond. Doubleday, 1959. $2.95. (Up 

16) 

Everything budding cook needs know 
told this book simply and often humor- 
ously. glossary cooking terms included. 

The book seems dedicated the worthy 
cause getting away from the hot dog-ham- 
burger-canned beans-coke routine. There are 
sixteen beverages, innumerable meat dishes, 
salads, breads, and desserts galore. valuable 


book. 


Recommended Children’s Books for 1958-59. 
Compiled Louise Davis. Junior Lib- 
braries, 1959. $2.00. 

Junior Libraries publishes annually com- 
pilation reviews which have appeared 
that publication and the children section the 
Library Journal. There are 1058 reviews ar- 
ranged for four age groups, For the Youngest, 
The Beginning Reader, Upper Elementary 
Grades, and Teen Age. There author- 
title index which makes the book very useable. 

This publication has advantage over the 
usual bibliography children’s books because 
instead annotations, has full length re- 
views pointing out the weaknesses and strengths 


the books listed. 


Your Toes. Thalia Mara. 
Louise Holmgren. Doubleday, 1959. $2.50. 
(10 up). 

This book the most sensible and enlight- 
ening one the ballet that this reviewer has 
ever seen. The author, professional dancer 
herself, makes clear simple words and illus- 
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trations the various aspects toe 
dancing. She stresses what not and em- 
phasizes the penalities deformed toes, pain- 
ful bunions and nagging bachaches that can 
come from the wrong training too early 
age. This valuable book for mothers and 
teachers well children. 


Social Studies 
Visit Korea. John Caldwell and Elsie 
Caldwell. Illustrated with maps and 
photographs. John Day, 1959. $2.95 (9-13) 
Both these books are particularly valu- 
able for the background modern industrial, 
social, and political development within Japan 
and Korea, though their coverage compre- 
hensive and includes the history and geography 
well. Industrial and economic problems 
these two heavily populated nations are provo- 
catively described, and made clear that 
they can not easily solved. Customs, festivals, 
family life, and education are all presented, and 
sections each book describ.ng the complexi- 
ties learning more than one alphabet each 
country are absorbing interest. Many clear 


photographs add value both these titles. 
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Visit Japan. John Caldwell. 
ted with maps and photographs. John Day, 
1959. $2.95 (9-13) 


The Eskimo: Arctic Hunters and Trappers: 


Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated Patricia Boo- 
dell. Morrow, 1959. $2.50 (9-12) 


Beginning with the origins the Eskimos 
and concluding with brief history explor- 
ations Eskimo inhabited lands, this out- 
standing contribution the study the Eski- 
mo. The book basically concerned with his 
day-to-day living; the home-building, hunting 
the ice and inland, preparing food and 
clothing, and the customs, beliefs 
ation. The material splendid its detail, and 
gives refreshing insight into the lives 


people who are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant the story Arctic exploration continues 
unfold. 


Indian Picture Writing. Written and illustrated 
Robert Hofsinde. Morrow, 1959. $2.50 
(9-14) 

“The American Indians used picture writ- 
ing depict their legends and dreams, personal 
triumphs the hunt and the battlefield, and 


family and tribal history.” From this picture 
writing 248 symbols have been assembled 
the author-artist large clear drawings, with 
the explanation interpretation each pic- 
ture. Several letters picture writing are ap- 
pended, which suggest excellent possibilities 
for classroom projects during the Indian unit 
studies, using combinations the symbols 
produce original letters. useful alphabetical 
index the symbols serves quick reference, 
the symbols are loosely grouped under many 
headings. 


Miracle Plays: Seven Medieval Plays for 
Modern Players. Adapted Anne Mal- 
colmson. Illustrated Pauline Baynes. 
Houghton, 1959. $3.00. (11-14) 

perfectly delightful group medieval 
miracle plays has been rewritten the author 
from early sources for performance younger 
children. She has retained the spirit these old 
plays produced the Guilds, and there both 
reverence and humor the biblical and saintly 
tales Noah, Abraham and Isaac, the Nativity, 
and Saint Nicholas. ten-page introduction 
offers rich historical background the 
miracle plays and how they were given 
medieval times. Attractively illustrated, and 
containing brief “dictionary” unfamiliar 
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words, Miracle Plays will make its own special 
contribution the study the Middle Ages. 


Billy Yank and Johnny Reb: How They Fought 
and Made Up. Earl Schenck Miers. 
lustrated Vosburgh. Rand, 1959. $3.50. 
(12-up) 


| Mow They Foughr aad Matic | p 


“Here are the battles and people the 
Civil War presented from the point view 
the common soldiers who fought the battles 
and the common people who lived through the 
war.” And Earl Schenck Miers writes vivid 
objective narrative both sides ranging from 
leaders and battle strategies first hand ac- 
counts individuals affected the war. Dur- 
ing the past few years there has been increas- 
ing number factual and fictional books 
the Civil War. This recent title, with its 
sympathetic attitude toward the problems 
both the North and the South, will prove 
valuable addition. 


Changing the Face North America: The 
Challenge the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Patricia Lauber. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps and diagrams. Coward, 1959. 
$2.50 (10-14) (Challenge Books). 


Island the Desert: The Challenge the 
Charles Joy. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. Coward, 1959. $2.50 
(10-15) (Challenge Books). 

was LaSalle who first dreamed “ships 
sailing the Great Lakes, ships gathering the 
riches the land and carrying them eastward 
From his ill-fated attempt the 
recently opened seaway the author tells ab- 
sorbing story the men and machines that 
have furthered this tremendous project, and 
offers impressive array clarifying maps, 
statistics, diagrams, and photographs. The 
united efforts Canada and the United States 
carry out the inland waterway project, and 
its implications for the future are effectively 
presented. This excellent introductory ma- 
terial “one the biggest changes man has 
ever made any land.” 

The story another great seaway that 
the Nile and its significance for the 
Egypt. emphasize the importance the 
Nile through the ages, life village 1390 
contrasted with that modern com- 
munity which the people are aided through 
such advances dams and electric power. The 
revolution 1952 which redistributed land 
among the people and the promise education 
for all offers new future for the Egyptians 
who have “learned control the river and 
create for themselves better Egypt given 
them the Nile.” timely book which ef- 
fectively contrasts the old and the new 
ancient land, and illustrated with many good 
maps and photographs. 


Washington and the Revolution. Lynn 
Montross. Illustrated Victor Mays. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. $1.95 
outstandingly written narrative the 

American Revolution covers the period from 


~ 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


appointment Commander-in- 
chief until the discharge the troops. The 
book really remarkable account the 
period which “Americans had flown 
arms before they had central government 
their own,” and Washington and his army 
paid high price because the lack food, 
clothing and necessary arms. The major battles 
are described and the rich background 
provides many interesting sidelights not usually 
found account for younger readers. There 
are many maps battles and campaigns 
well action-filled two-tone illustrations. 
invaluable supplement the study the War 
for Independence. 


Harimau. Rudolf Voorhoeve. Translated 
from the Dutch Jan Fabricius. Day, 
1959. $2.95 (13-up) 


sustained and tremendously moving story 
Sumatran tiger who finally becomes 
man-eater, and relentlessly hunted and de- 
stroyed. The pattern own life 
his fight for survival vividly reconstructed: 
the destruction his first mate and three cubs 
hunters, and the later capture his second 
family. was attempt rescue them 
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that led his downfall, for his acquired animal 
wisdom was inadequate against the shrewdness 
his human enemy serious pursuit. The at- 
mosphere the jungle, the superstition and 
fear the villagers toward Harimau, and tigers 
general, are all part this written 
the hunter who finally tracked down Hari- 
mau, who was not “just any tiger, but out- 
standing tiger character,’ who had become 
serious menace humans and had 
destroyed. 


ted color and black-and-white. 
Press, 1958. $2.00 each. (6-8) 

This easy read series career books of- 
fers slight but useful information the pri- 
mary child’s reading level for first and second 
grades. Current titles include: Want 
News Reporter. Each story follows the pattern 
children’s interest special vocation and 
what they can discover first hand it. For- 
mat the books most attractive with large 
and many illustrations. Useful introduc- 
tory material for community helper units. 


The Arabs. Harry Ellis. Illustrated 
Leonard Everett Fisher. World, 1958, $2.95. 
(11 and up) 

Here not only picture how the Arabs 
live the desert and the city, but history 
the Arabian people, and the impact their 
culture, religion, and economy many other 
countries. Modern Arabia, with its social and 
political and trend toward unity 
very well presented for younger readers 
book attractive format and containing ex- 
cellent maps and illustrations. 


America Begins. Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated 
Lois Maloy. Scribner, 1938, 1958. $3.00. 
(8-10) 

color-illustrated history American ex- 
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ploration between the early eleventh and seven 
teenth centuries “which gives introduction 
group men all whom had great 
courage and endurance” from the Norsemen 
Captain John Smith. This simple and attractive 
presentation for younger readers has proved 


most useful past years, and brief additions 
western and southwestern explorations will 
add its value. 


The Arctic 

The Arctic World. John Euller. Illustrated 
with and maps. Abelard Schu- 
man. 1958. $3.00. up) 


Books the Arctic keep pace with the in- 
creasing interest the polar regions. The 
Arctic highlights the geographic features, 
modern exploration, and the future potentiali- 
ties this region. The descriptions the 
caribou, seal hunting, and the Eskimos will 
special interest younger readers for the 
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detailed information that they offer. Fine clear 
maps and many photographs add pictorial in- 
terest. The print, though clear and well spaced, 
small, and this may discourage some readers. 


Illustrated Marvin Zetlan. Putnam, 1959 
$1.95. (8-10) 

Hospital tells you, the young 
patient, just what you might experience when 
you for tonsillectomy from the moment 
you enter the hospital lobby until departure. 


LETS GO TOA 


HOSPITAL 


HAMMOND 


addition, gives very comprehensive in- 
troduction the general functioning hos- 
pital from laundry laboratory. Useful, color- 
illustrated and attractive material for com- 
munity units, prepare young patients for 


New filmstrips 

Adventures Communicating new set 
four filmstrips color sentence structure 
and use, produced Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, for elemen- 
tary and junior high school use. 

tence Variety,” and “Sentence and 
are the individual titles. The set 
Adventures Words, and the two sets are 
offered combination $30; sets $20; 
and individual titles, $6. 

The new series shows how all five senses 
are used communicating and then teaches 


ten principles essential proper use sen- 
tences written communication. Color 
used functionally familiarize the student 
with parts speech and their use different 
sentence patterns. Emphasis placed avoid- 
ing comma splices, fragments, and faulty 
reference. 


Biography 

First Trained Nurse: Linda Richards. 
Rachel Baker. Messner, 1959. $2.95 
(11-15) 


Cornelia: The Story Civil War Nurse. 
Bayley Morse. Crowell, 1959. $3.00 (11- 

15) 

There are never enough books about nurses 
meet the demands enthusiastic readers. 
Two recent biographies American pioneer 
nurses will most welcome additions, not 
only for the subject interest but for valuable 
historic background well. 


Cornelia was young New Jersey Quaker 
girl, concerned the tales Civil War 
wounded who returned home with stories 
the misery the war, where men died from 
lack food, shelter, and medical care rather 
than war incurred injuries. Cornelia Hancock 
served many battlefields and “played 
active role Gettysburg, the Battle the 
Wilderness, White House Landing, 
raids and the capture Richmond,” and her 
experiences give insight into the rigors endured 
the soldiers. the post-war years, Cornelia 
founded school for the freed Negro children 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, and devoted 
her later life social service Philadelphia, 
but her story the war years that make 
this book most memorable. 

America’s First Trained Nurse covers al- 
most parallel period, the development the 
nursing profession America, and tre- 
mendously moving story young Vermont 
farm girl who from childhood wanted care 
for the sick. Her hospital training began when 
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was despised and menial occupation, but 
she helped develop into honorable 
profession. Her visit England and contact 
with Florence Nightingale proved inestim- 
able value advancing the work nurses 
America. warm and personal account 
dedicated woman, the story Linda Richards 
should both popular and inspiring. 


Frederick Douglass: Slave-Fighter-Freeman. 
Arna Bontemps. Illustrated Harper 
Johnson. Knopf, 1959. $3.00 (9-12) 
Wearing clothes presented him his 

youthful master, small Fred Bailey left the plan- 
tation for the wonderful city Baltimore and 
new with one his master’s kinfolk. 
Sharing the lessons with Tommy Auld, Fred 
learned the ABC’s, and this meager foundation 
was stepping stone his own self-education 
and burning ambition help free his people 
from slavery. elude agents searching for 
runaways changed his name from Bailey 
Douglass, and under the new name, wrote and 
lectured the cause his people. Arna Bon- 
temps has written this story for.a younger age 
group, and achieves rare simplicity and ten- 
derness the telling. Illustrated with many at- 
tractive black-and white-drawings. 


Legends the Saints. Lucia Turnbull. 
Illustrated Lili Lippincott, 1959. 
$2.95. (9-12) 


full dozen legends the saints written 
“for boys and girls all faiths” tell Saint 
Jerome and the lion, Francis and the wolf 
Gubbio, Margaret Scotland, the bride from 
the sea, Bartholomew and the duck, Roque and 
his dog, and other saints who lived between the 
fourth and fourteenth centuries. The legends 
are told with unusual charm and dramatic ap- 
peal, and brief appendix relates such facts 
are known about each saint represented the 
ancient legends. The book excellent for read- 
ing aloud and generously illustrated with 
many pen and ink drawings. 
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TALKS GILBERT HIGHET 


Work, cummings, al. 


available. 
September, 1957 
Each list, $.20 


Printed transcripts Professor Highet's stimulating radio talks are available 
now special prices. Each talk was originally $.10. Now, through special 
arrangements with the Book-of-the-Month Club, the NCTE able offer three 
sets talks (approximately talks per set) handsome savings. 


Each, complete set, $.50; All three sets, $1.00 


SOURCES FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
Keep your teaching aids fresh and up-to-date with these three NCTE lists. 
Compiled John Searles, reprinted from the English Journal. Limited supply 


September, 1958 
All three lists, $.30 


Set English, Education Remote Control, Life, 
Mystics ond Sense and Nonsense, al. 


Set Great Teacher, How Shelley Died, Greek Voices, Venice Observed, 
Modern American Humor, Artistic Forgeries, al. 


Set V—The Life, The Waste Land, Arthur the King, Shakespeore 


September, 1959 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 
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THE ROLE EXPERIENCE CHARTS 
(Continued from page 483) 


Adams, Fay, Gray, Lillian; Reese, Dora. Teach- 
ing Children Read. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1949. (pp. 165-166) 

Betts, Foundations Reading Instruction. 


New York: American Book Co., 1957. (pp. 
388-433.) 

Bond, Guy, Eva Wagner, Teaching the Child 
Read. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
(pp. 92-96.) 

Burton, William; Clara Baker, and Kemp, 
Grade. Reading Child Development. New 
York: Bobbs-Merril Co., Inc., 1956. (pp. 
218-228.) 

Dolch, Edward. Teaching Primary Reading. 
Champaign: Garrard Press, 1950. (pp. 149- 
177.) 

Harris, Albert How Reading 
Ability. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1956. (pp. 77-81.) 


/ 


Lamoreau, Lillian, and Lee, Dorris. Learning 
Read Through Experience. New York: 
Appleton Century Co., Inc. 1943. 


McKee, Paul. The Teaching Reading. New 
York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1948. (pp. 
221-224.) 

Russell, David. Children Learn Read. New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1949. (pp. 136-138.) 


Stone, Clarence Progress Primary Read- 
ing, St. Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1950. 
(pp. 195-203.) 

Tinker, Miles Teaching Elementary Read- 
ing. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1952. (pp. 107-110.) 


Yoakuam, Gerald Basal Reading Instruction. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. 1955. 
(pp. 78-79.) 
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NEW RECORDINGS FROM 


(Caedmon) Stanley Holloway narrates this 
immortal Lewis Carroll story. Joan Green- 
ALICE wood Alice, and cast eight take you 

WONDERLAND through the wonderful, whimsical world 
Wonderland. 12”, rpm. $5.95 

Stock No. TC1097 


(Caedmon) More Lewis Carroll nonsense 
narrated Holloway. Hear the ab- 
i f 

ers the Tiger-Lily, and Tweedle- LOOKING-GLASS 
. dee, Humpty Dumpty, and the White Knight. 

12”, rpm. $5.95 Stock No. 

TC1098 


(Caedmon) Reading his own stories, Carl 
ROOTABAGA Sandburg presents these tales American 
folklore and life general for the delight 

STORIES young and old. 12”, rpm. $5.95 
Stock No. TC1089 


(Folkways) Strongly reminiscent the tales 
Mark Twain, these songs and stories 
life the Mississippi ore narrated Ben STEAMBOAT 
Lucien Music score composed and ROUND THE BEND 
played harmonica Eddy Manson. 12”, 

rpm. $5.95 Stock No. FW74 


(Caedmon) Four Andersen's most famous 


HANS CHRISTIAN read Michael Redgrave: The 
ANDERSEN : Tinder Box, The Emperor's New Clothes, The 


Staunch Tin Soldier, and the Emperor's 
Nightingale. 12”, rpm. $5.95 
Stock No. TC1073 


Indicates prices 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 
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century. 


The Secret Crossbone Hill 


WILSON GAGE 
Illustrated Mary Stevens 


lively and well-written tale summer 
play adventures with David 
and his younger sister Kathy The family 
group particularly likable, given amus- 
ing Book. “Exciting adven- 
further recommend this mystery 
story are warm family relationships, humor, 
and enticing 


Ages 8-12. $2.95 


The Year the River Froze 
CHRISTINE GOVAN. Illustrated Mary Stevens 


All the tingling excitement unexpected cold spell 
small close-knit community satisfyingly re-created 
this warm family story about two little girls living 
Tennessee town the Mississippi the turn the 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Tim’s Mountain 
RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 


“Rutherford Montgomery master 
bringing the outdoors, with all its sights 
and sounds and smells, his readers and 
his best this one. City life will 
seem pretty tame after reading about the 
wonderful world Little Tim’s mountain 
the living enjoys the mountain 
cabin with his uncle, Big Tim.” 
Tribune. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


Write for complete catalogue children’s books 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
New York Office: 119 West St., N.Y. 


THE RIGHT LEARN 


Glenn McCracken 
(Director the NEW CASTLE READING EXPERIMENT) 


PART Startling new light interlocking factors our present reading crisis. 
Fallacies research, readiness, grouping, and reporting. 


Relation between present reading materials and increase defective vision 


school-age children. 


Needed changes college curricula for teacher preparation. 


PART Description the NEW CASTLE READING EXPERIMENT which with filmstrip 


and modern methodology raises reading achievement per cent above national 
levels. 
rigid grouping; every normal child reads well grade one. 


Reduced teacher stress; even beginning teachers enjoy facility with filmstrip- 
centered teaching. 
Moderate cost; THE RIGHT LEARN gives exact expenses, sample teaching, 


photographs classes, tables achievement, that full pilot groups can 
set schools anywhere. 


Send check/money order for THE RIGHT LEARN Henry Regnery Co., East Jackson, 


Chicago Retail $4.50. 


(20% discount educators, $3.60.) 


Books from WORLD are fun 


solid program 
instruction and practice 
7th and 8th grade English? 


The New Building Better English 


WORKBOOKS and HANDBOOKS 
for Grades and 


program that offers complete in- 
struction, practice, review, 
maintenance basic English skills. 


All lessons organized clear-cut pat- 
tern Learn! Practice! Use! Proofread! 
Hear! 


Thorough review sections the end 
each unit include cumulative reviews. 


Strong emphasis placed writing ori- 
ginal sentences, developing effective 
expression, and literary appreciation. 


Handbook all the important rules 
and definitions that serves per- 
manent reference. 


correlated testing program available 
separately bound test booklets. 


THREE NEW 


FUN-TO-READ 


BOOKS from McKAY 
Well-written 


entertaining, delightfully illustrated storybooks 
that young readers will enjoy reading them- 
selves. 


HOW THE 
MANX CAT 
LOST ITS TAIL 


and other Manx Folk Stories 


Retold BLANCHE COWLEY YOUNG. 
lustrated Nora Unwin.- Sixteen folk tales 
from the smallest island nation the world, 
the Isle Man, never before published 
America. Sept. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


WHICH WITCH? 


ROBERT LASSON, author 
tions colors every page 
John Teppich. Have fun 
with words .in this comical 
tongue-twisting story about the 
Rich Witch and the Witch- 


Sept. Ages $2.75 


THE 
OTTER 
TWINS 


BARBARA BRIGGS., Illustrations the 
author, many colors. The lively adventures 
two mischievous young 


July. Ages 6-9. $3.00 
All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
40th St., New York 
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PETERSON and COMPANY 


THE FIVE ROLLATINIS 


page pictures the author. The five Rollatinis 
performed sensational bareback act with their 
wonder horse, Ammonia. How the sixth and 
youngest Rollatini, Bambino, finally won his part 
the act humorous story that captures the 
color and flavor small travelling circus. Grades 


1-3. $3.50 


JOB 


JOE BASCOM, author Malcolm 
the author. Malcolm Softpaws, the 
popular cat, gets job playing his blue horn 
band, takes his family spend the day Coney 
Island, and goes Venice play his horn, with 
wonderful surprise for Malcolm the end the 
program. Grades 1-3. $2.75 


LUCY McLOCKETT 


Helen Stone. The verse-and-picture story 
Lucy McLockett who, when she was five years old, 
was very good remembering things. But 
her sixth birthday, she lost tooth; and from then 
she began lose other things. One day she 
loses her mother department store and gets 
some good advice how remember. Grades 


1-3. $3.00 


THE REASON FOR 
THE PELICAN 
JOHN CIARDI. Madeleine 


Gekiere. Twenty-three humorous poems, including 
“The Reason for the Pelican,” “Samuel Silvernose 
Slipperyside,” “The Principle Part Python,” 
“How Tell the Top poems will 
appeal children’s love the bizarre and 
ridiculous. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
FALL 1959 


TOM’S MIDNIGHT GARDEN 


PHILIPPA PEARCE. Illustrated Susan 
Einzig. Winner the Carnegie Medal 
outstanding English children’s book 1958. While 
his brother, Peter, has the measles, Tom goes 
stay with his aunt and uncle. Having 
mates his own age, Tom makes wonderful dis- 
covery which shares with his brother. Grades 
$3.50 


BABA SECRET 


NANCY FORD. Kurt Werth. 
This modern fairy tale, first published Jack 
and Jill, tells the story spider monster who 
steals the good witch Baba magic secret 
and threatens the Tsar’s royal baby. Baba Yaga 
and her gentle cat have thrilling adventures 
they try get back the secret and save the 
princess. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


THE NUTCRACKER 


Harold Berson. This the story the Nut- 
cracker ballet, beginning with the Christmas Eve 
party when old Papa Drosselmeyer brings Maria 
the little iron soldier who also nutcracker, and 
continuing through Maria’s magic adventures with 
the brave Nutcracker during the night. All ages. 

$3.50 


COAL CAMP GIRL 


LOIS LENSKI. the author. 
Nine-year-old Tina Wilson, who lives West 
Virginia mining town, learns some hard lessons 
about hunger and hardship but has happy times 
well square dances, wedding and while 
riding her grandfather’s ponies. all Lois 
Lenski’s Regional books, the events this story 
present true picture the locality. Grades 4-6. 
$3.95 

Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs books for 

(1)elementary and junior high (2) high school 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Pa. 


Important News 


Educational Publishing! 


full revision 
the McKee Language Series, 
the national leader among 


elementary English textbooks 


English for Meaning 


McKEE 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICES: 


Available both clothbound and 


HARRISON 


Grades 3-6 
now available 


textbook-notebook editions 


Building 
Spelling Power 


effective basal 
program that leads 
spelling mastery 


JEAN HANNA PAUL HANNA 


New York 
Geneva, 


GRADES 2-8 


Dallas 


Atlanta 
Palo Alto 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


McCOWEN 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston 
new sales office: 423 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
GENEVA, ILL. 


INDEPENDENCE 


READING PROGRAM 


revised editions 


Reading For Meaning Series 


McKee 
McCowen 


New York 16, Atlanta Geneva, Dallas Palo Alto 


i 
with 
Grades 
Lehr 


Features SUCCESS 
SPELLING: Revised Edition 


Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Word lists are selected and graded the basis high frequency use 
writing the various age levels. 

The masterly organization provides for individual differences through 
3-level word lists, lessons with differentiated procedures, and many op- 
portunities for individual self-checking. 

Progressive development word-study skills, starting Grade insures 
that pupils learn spell. 

The Edition guides the teacher effective use the word lists; 
gives specific suggestions for teaching each unit, test sentences for teacher 
dictation, and answers exercises surprinted the reproduced text 
pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas Berkeley 


seeking book publisher VITALIZE your teaching entering 


your students the Nationwide 
Two fact-filled illustrated brochures reveal Spelling Contest. 


the behind-the-scenes story subsidy STIMULATE your teaching with dy- 
publishing, and tell how publish your namic tape recordings. 


book, get 40% royalties, national public- 


ity, promotion and advertising. ENRICH your teaching with moti- 
publish every kind from vating materials. 
little volume verse and the first novel 
the scholarly study and the critical essay. contests ad- 
Our special academic imprint, Exposition- ministere year the following 
University Books, reserved for deserv- 
ing scholarly works. These books reflect 
the high editorial standards and quality Grammar and Punctuation 
design and production which have won the Spelling 
acceptance libraries, schools, booksell- 
ers and critics. 
Your inquiries and manuscripts are invited. Composition 
SEND TODAY for FREE copy last 
promptly without any obligation you. spelling test, full details regard- 
For detailed information and copies our ing this contests and also 
free literature, please write ing materials available from this 


Brookhouse, Editorial Dept. 


office Donald Honz, Director, 
Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 


Exposition Press, 4th Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 


The Kind Plan Teachers 


THE WEEKLY READER 
Children's Book Club 


Enables every child build 
valuable, permanent 
brary minimum cost. Stimu- 
lates school and library reading 
—and purchase additional 
books. boon free reading! 


Members get six books year, including free 
bonus book. Books are mailed only the child’s 
home: two Christmas, two spring, two fall. 


Each year’s selections are chosen from more than 
1,000 current children’s this experi- 
enced committee: Eleanor Johnson, Editor-in- 
Chief, WEEKLY READER; Leland 
Jacobs, Professor Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; David McClelland, Pro- 
fessor Psychology, Harvard University. 


The cost the year’s six selections, bought 
bookstore, would $16-$18. Members get all 


six for membership fee only $6.00. 


All Club selections have durable hard covers, 
full text, and original illustrations. They are de- 
signed for permanent home libraries. 


Club membership broadens reading tastes for the 
best books all kinds: animal tales, folklore, 
fairy tales, science, fantasy, humor, adventure, 
biography, other lands, other times. 


PRIMARY 


INTERMEDIATE 


CONVENIENT 
CLUB PLAN 


NOTED 
SELECTION BOARD 


ECONOMY 


QUALITY AND 
PERMANENCE 


VARIETY 


ADER Education Center Columbus 16, Ohio 


Picture 


New Singer Literary 


with charm and beauty 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Primer through Grade 
Pratt Meighen DeLancey Iverson 
copyright 1960 


STORY WAGON 
STORY TIME 
STORY TRAIN 
STORY CARNIVAL 

ALONG THE SUNSHINE TRAIL 
ACROSS THE BLUE BRIDGE 
ABOARD THE RED ROCKET 


Stories and poems, old and new Enchanting illustrations 


new approach study materials used. complete guide 
creative dramatics provided each book for Grades Two 
through Six and the manual for the primer and first- 


grade books. happy choice for enjoyable, effective reading 
experience. 


THE SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 Erie Boulevard, Dept. 
Syracuse New York 
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OTTO TEXAS 


Story and Pictures by 
WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
On a visit to Texas, Otto the 
giant dog, outfoxes a new 
brand of outlaw—the oil rust- 
ler! Ages 5-9 $2.50 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
PUMPKIN 

By VALDINE PLASMATI 
Illustrated by Heidi Ogawa 
Milly and Bill grew the pump- 
kin themselves, but the whole 
family helped win first prize. 
Ages 4-7 $2.50 


SPACE 
WITCH 


Story and 

Pictures by 

DON FREEMAN 

Tilly Ipswitch tries outer space 
but finds that, for haunting, 


there’s no space like home! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


NINE DAYS 

CHRISTMAS 

By MARIE HALL ETS 

and AURORA LABASTIDA 
Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 
A little Mexican girl has her | 
own Christmas festival and 
her first pifiata. Exquisite 
drawings. Ages 4-7 $3.25 


MADELINE 
AND THE 
GYPSIES 
Story and 
Pictures by 
LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
In a Paris aglow with bril- 
liant color, gypsies rescue 
Madeline when she is stuck 


atop a Ferris wheel. 
Ages 5-8 $3.50 


MAGNUS AND 
THE SQUIRREL 


By HANS PETERSON 
Illustrated by Ilon Wikland 

In Sweden a friendship grows 
between a little boy, a big boy, 
and a frisky squirrel. 

Ages 6-9 $2.50 


PIPPI 
THE SOUTH 
SEAS 

By ASTRID 
LINDGREN 
Illustrated by 


Louis 8. 
Gianzman 


The glorious adventures of 
Pippi and her friends on an 
island where her father is 
king. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


DENNY AND THE 
INDIAN MAGIC 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 
lilustrated by 
Roberta Moynihan 


A boy learns to talk with ani- 
mals through his belief in a 
blind Mojave Indian's proph- 
ecy. Ages 7-11 $2.50 


AUNTIE ROBBO 


By ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
Illustrated by 

Christopher Brooker 

An exciting story of a sort of 
elderly Scottish Pippi Long- 
stocking. New Edition. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE HONEY 
BOAT 

Written and 
Illustrated by 
VALENTI ANGELO 
The jolly adventures of two 
lively boys on a barge carry- 
ing beehives up and down an 
Italian river. 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE ISLAND 
SHEPHERD 

By YOLLA NICLAS 
Photographs by the Author 


Superb photographs tell of a 
Maine summer and of a boy's 
new friend—an old shepherd. 
Ages 9-12 $3.00 


Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


FALL 1959 


THE CHEERFUL 
HEART 


By 
ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 
Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 


Tomi helps her family rebuild 
their lives after the bombing 
of Tokyo. Vivid story of 
Japanese life. 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 


CORRIE AND 

THE YANKEE 

By MIMI COOPER LEVY 
Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 


A deeply moving story of a 
young Negro girl who aids and 
cares for a wounded Yankee. 
Ages 10-14 $3.00 


DRUMMER BOY FOR 
MONTCALM 


By WILMA 
PITCHFORD 
HAYS 


Illustrated by 
Alan Moyler 


The fall of Quebec in 1759, 
from the viewpoint of a French 
drummer boy. Authentic and 
exciting. Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE RED PONY 
By JOHN STEINBECK 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


A modern classic, reprinted 
from the limited edition. A 
companion volume to The 
Pearl. H. S. Age 2.75 


PICTURES 

LIVE WITH 

By BRYAN HOLME 

Over 150 Reproductions; 

8 in Color 

An exciting variety, from the 
most ancient to the most mod- 
ern. Lively, illuminating com- 
mentary. H. 8. Age $4.50 


MEN, ANTS, AND 
ELEPHANTS 

Size in the Animal World 

By PETER WEYL 

Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 
How size affects our ability to 
do things, and its effect on our 


hearing, sight, and strength. 
H. 8S. Age $3.00 
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THERE ONCE WAS KING 


Gwain Sexton. colors and 
black white the author. The story 
unpredictable king, wishing stone, and 
influential mouse. Cleverly told and 
amusingly pictured. Side sewn, washable. 
Allages. 


THE COWBOY THE RANCH 


Richard Floethe. refreshing change 
from pistol-packing Westerns Wyoming 
cowboys work and play. Side sewn, wash- 
able. Ages 


THE TAIL THE 
TERRIBLE TIGER 


A FOOTBALL STORY 


Paul Galdone. very amusing picture book 
boy’s first football game. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 


THE BLIND MEN 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


Janice Graceful retelling the 
Indian fable about the blind men who each 
“saw” the elephant differently. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 


PETER ALPHABET 


the author. clever new presentation 
the famous alphabet with its funny, tongue- 
twisting rhymes. Side sewn, washable. 


HERE COME THE RACCOONS! 


black white Garry MacKenzie. The 
life story raccoons from birth ma- 
turity. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 
ADAM AND THE 
GOLDEN COCK 
Leonard Weisgard. Three unforgettable 
days for Connecticut boy during the 
American Revolution, Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 10. $2.50 


CHARLES 
Order department: 525 Main Street, Belleville, New 


VOICI HENRI! 


HERE HENRI! 


Virginia and Edith Vacheron. 
Illus. colors Virginia Kahl. Two de- 
lightful books, each which contains three 
amusing stories, French and English re- 
spectively. May used together sep- 
arately. Both side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. each 


EXPLORERS AND PENGUINS 


Marilyn Miller. Exciting true stories 
sailors, whalers, explorers, and scientists— 
and penguins. Side sewn, washable. 


Ages 


SCANNON: 
DOG WITH LEWIS AND CLARK 


Adrien and Laura 
Nelson Baker. with pictures and 


map. The exciting, oft-neglected story 

the dog who was part the Lewis and 

Clark expedition. Side sewn, washable. 


THE WORLD 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


and black white the author. fasci- 
nating biography man whose life 
bridged the old and new worlds. Cloth. 
Older boysandgirls. 


ADVENTURES 
ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


Alfred Morgan. with drawings 
and diagrams the author. Clear instruc- 


tions for experiments and history 
electrochemistry, Cloth. 


Older boys and girls. $3.50 


HERE THE NEW AFRICA 


Ellen and Attilio Gatti. with 
photographs the authors and others. 
graphic picture the hopes and struggles 
Africa’s new nations. Cloth. 

adults. $3.50 (prob.) 
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